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At Your Bookseller 


The Presiding Bishop’s 
Book for Lent 1946 


THE TRINITY AND 
CHRISTIAN DEVOTION 


By CHarLes W. Lowry 


Here is a deeply devotional treatment of one 
of the central doctrines of the Christian faith. 
In five telling and closely-reasoned chapters, 


’ the concept of the Trinity is revealed as a 


mark of worship, a symbol of religious ex- 
perience. William Temple, late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, selected this book before his 
death to be the Lenten Book for 1946 in 
Britain. H. St. George Tucker then concurred 
in making it the Presiding Bishop’s Book 
for Lent 1946 in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. Dr. Lowry is 
Rector of All Saints’ Chur, Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. $1.50 


THOSE OF THE WAY 


By WiLtarD L. SPERRY 


Dean Sperry of the Harvard Divinity School 
writes for modern pilgrims a series of medi- 
tations on following in “The Way.” Iu this 
new book, designed to be read in the Lenten 
season, he then proceeds to suxgest conno- 
tations of this word for the conduct of Chris- 
tian life. Crozier Quarterly calls Dean Sperry 
“The Interpreter,” saying, “The name is w °l' 
deserved, for there are few men in American 
pulpits who see the spiritual meaning of 
life with the Dean’s clarity or speak what 
they see with his clarity.” Jzst Laas 

150 


EARTH MIGHT BE FAIR 
By RicHarp S, EMRICcH 


“A thoughtful and beautifully written study 
of the nature of man and of the doctrine of 
God. It deserves wide attention.” —Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education. $1.50 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


Edited by. Eowarp J. KLEin from 
RICHARD WHITFORD’S translation 


“This Whitford - Klein version of the cele- 
brated Imitation is of superlative beauty. 
Those who know it only in the usual ver- 
sions may well take this occasion to re-read 
the classic.’—Amos N. Wilder. 

Library edition, $3 ¢ Pocket edition, $1.50 


A TESTAMENT OF 


DEVOTION 
By Tuomas R. KELLY 


“If this does not ultimately rank among the 
few great and undying books of devotion, 
it will be only because it is lost to view 
among the multitude of good but lesser 
books. That should not be allowed to 
happen.” —Christian Century. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS e 49 East 33rd Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 


GOD IS NOT DEAD 


By BERNARD IppINGsS BELL 


On the real spiritual problems of mature 
people and the world in which they live. 


““These messages are blunt and outspoken, 


almost after the fashion of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet. They sound a clarion note 
of thorough - going Christianity.” —- 
Religious Book Club Bulletin. $1.50 


NOT BY BREAN: ALONE 
By ANGus DUN 


“An illuminating analysis of the whole 
subject of worship. The fact of the reality 
and presence of God, the fact of Christ, 
the fact of the social context in which 
man may find God are dominant ideas.” 
—Christian Century. Back in Print! $1.50 


THIS CREATED WORLD 


By THEODORE PARKER FERRIS 


“A thoughtful presentation of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of God and His relation to 
mankind as His creation. The treatment 
is povular without sacrifice of content.” 
—Federal Council Bulletin. $1.50 


A GREAT TIME TO 
BE ALIVE 


By Harry EMERSON FosDICK 


The latest book of sermons by a master of 
the art. “Rich in allusion, eloquent, search- 
ing, and always moving in its appeal, this 
book is a combination of challenge of 
life and ‘jie cheer of high religion.” — 
The Messenger. $2.00 


WHICH WAY AHEAD 
By WALYER RUSSELL BOWIE 


“This book has other merits than its 
m.ny sensible and specific proposals for 
practical action. It is written ina dynamic 
style, under a sense of urvency. An earn- 
est call for clear thinking on the basis 
of today’s actualities.”—Christian Century. 

$1.50 


A PREFACE TO PRAYER 


By GERALD HEARD 


“Few texts anywhere testify so convinc- 
ingly to the reality of prayer as does this 
compact and surprising study.”—Zion’s 
Herald. “Discusses critically and persua- 
sively the nature and methods and efficacy 
of prayer for modern man.”—Philadel- 
phia Record. $2.00 ° 


FROM THE CROSS: 
The Seven Last Words 
By Gauis GLENN ATKINS 


“In the compass of 65 pages Dr. Atkins 
has compressed some of the meatiest and 
most satisfying material that one could 
find on the subject.”— Church Manage- 
ment. $ .75 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Embodying the latest discoveries 
in electronics, Schulmerich Caril- 
lonic Bells add a new, wider mes- 
sage to memorials honoring our 
loved ones. As people listen in their 
homes or on the streets, the beau- 
tiful- message of these church 
tower bells rekindles and sustains 
faith and hope throughout the 
community. 


Unique, Schulmerich Carillonic 
Bells produce clearer, more bril- 
liant, more powerful bell-tones. 
Moderate in cost, less cumbersome 
than old-style bells and chimes, 
Schulmerich Carillonic Bells occupy 
little space, can be installed with- 
out structural alterations to your 
present church tower. 


For a quarter-century, Schulmerich 
has specialized in the design, con- 
struction and installation of cus- 
tom-built electronic equipment for 
churches and institutions. Hun- 
dreds of satisfied clients from 
coast to coast acclaim Schulmerich 
Carillonic Bells the superlative 
memorial. 


Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture. Address Dept. F-7. 
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FORTH COVER. The Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington, D.C., is one of the most 
impressive monuments in the nation’s capi- 
tal; a constant reminder that the United 
States “conceived in liberty” is “dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” In this month which commemorates 
the birthday of the man who in every act 
and word stressed that God “has made of 
one blood all nations of men” it is especial- 
ly appropriate that we should pause a mo- 
ment and examine anew our relations with 
other men of other color, other race, other 
creed. And so, high on the calendar for this 
month is Brotherhood Week. 


THE Rey. Gerald Francis Burrill will 
resign on March 1, 1946, as executive 
secretary for Forward in Service, to be- 
come rector of Christ Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. He joined Forward in 
Service in 1943 as associate secretary. 
Mr. Burrill was for eight years rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, the Bronx, N.Y., 
during which time he was especially 
active in diocesan and provincial re- 
ligious education and young people’s 
work. 


Dhsiting Communion Set 


in sterling silver ... beautifully fash- 
ioned, exquisitely proportioned. Nine 
pieces in a velvet-lined, leather case, 
1034" x 54" x 644", $125. 
Ecclesiastical Studio 


BLACK, STARR & GORHAM 


Fifth Ave. at 48th St., NewYork 19, N.Y. 


FREEMASONS 


and 
Eastern Stars 
We carry a full supply of books, 
jewelry and regalia. 
Send for Circular F. 


This is our 86th year in business. 


THE REDDING MASONIC SUPPLY 
COMPANY, INC. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


EASTER BELLS CAN RESOUND 


FROM YOUR CHURCH, TOO 


Herald the victory of Christ with chime records broad- 
cast from your own church tower. Skillfully played 
and recorded on modern plastic, these cathedral chimes 
will add much beauty to your Easter pro- 


gram. A new album of 5 records (20 
familiar tunes) for Holy Week and Easter 
is now available. Send for list of selec- 


tions. Write for Booklet F-2. 


Ne S| 
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CARILLONIC BELLS : TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC rer R | G G S & J F FFR EYS, ; | n rg e : S ee me Y a 


CORRECTION UNITS : SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


THE EASTER STORY || Jering the Pages 


Photographed in Color on Slides WO recent contributors to ForTH 


: e ° were included in The Witness 1945 
‘ & Unrivalled Teaching Power—Order Now! Pitas nae Francis C. M. Wei, Presi- 
The glory of Christ’s Resurrection made REAL through the : eae : 


eye-gate which opens wide to heart and soul. See your dealer dent of Hua Chung College and cur- | 
and reserve your set. 38 color slides, (2”x2”) of “The Easter rently visiting professor on World 

oxy 2? ° y Fr nt* ent - - - A 
Story, Earl pord Readymounts, $18.50. Protective Glass Christianity at Union Theological 
Binders, $22.30, Those who have Cathedral Sets 75, 76, and < 
77 so state, when you write your Cathedral dealer. Seminary, New York, and the Rev. | 
Cathedral Bible slides hold attention, quicken Bible inter- Stephen R. Davenport, priest-in-charge 
est, deepen spiritual life. Build up your Visual Aids Library. ) ctthe ‘ 

3 hi ita of St. Stephen’s Mission at Oak Ridge, 
Circulars free on request; ‘The Easter Story”, “‘Bible Stories Photo- = 
graphed in Color‘‘—list of full slide library. Ask for either or both. Tennessee, home of the atomic bomb. : 

CATHEDRAL PICTURES SAINT LOUIS 3 The Honor Roll, which is based on 
nominations made by Witness readers, 
THE PRESENCE by B. von ScHENK also includes lay people, missionaries, 
An Approach to the HOLY COMMUNION and officers of the Pere ae 
“In THE PRESENCE the author expresses admirably the who are well known to the ORTH 
spirit of true eucharistic piety—the conviction that in the Holy family: Eric Johnston and Edward R. 
Communion the power of the mysteries of Christ, from Bethlehem Res 
to Pentecost, is extended to us. Many i will appreciate rin Stettinius ; the Rev. Walter P. Morse, 
use of ancient and modern, Protestant and Catholic writers. ete : : | 
Christians should share his realization that the way to unity and SH fel is missionary 1n China, the Rev. 
strength for the universal Church is by gathering in common wor- . . ae 5 
ship and communion around our eucharistic Lord. For those inter- Daisuke Kitagawa, minister to Japa 
ested in the ideals of the parish communion he helpfully shows how nese-Americans and the Rt. Rev. 
the approach to the altar is a true sharing in the mysteries which m Ere 1 
are proclaimed in the Creed and ere in pie MS year.’ Harry S. Kennedy, missionary Bishop 
is Rochie Hardy, Jr., Bi it 
ward! Rocbin Hardys ses bo tele Piri en of Honolulu; Miss Helen Turnbull, 
$2.00 At Your Book Store or 


Director of Windham House, New 
ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. York, and Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, 


7 Spruce St., New York 7, N. Y. ¢ 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Executive Secretary of the W.A. 
Several months ago (Forty, Janu- 


LIFE of CHRIST : 25 Great Paintings | 2'¥. 1945, page 8) the story of the 


ministry of the rector of Monumental 
Reproduced in the Glorious Colors of the Originals Church, Richmond, in the Medical 


Selected by the National Council Department of. Christian College of Virginia Hospital attracted 
Education. 50 cents per set. Including booklet of 80 pages wide attention. In this issue Monu- 


f text, 75 ts. 
me ta mental’s rector, the Rev. George 


Ossman, recalls some highlights of this 
ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. e Westport, Conn. old parish. The first rector was Rich- 


Oe eee ee, ard Channing Moore who was also the 
second Bishop of Virginia. One of the 
treasures of a present parishioner of 
RELIGIOUS PICTURES Monumental is a contemporary sil- 

houette of Bishop Moore (right) with 


Col. William Mayo shown below. 


Sample print, with Religious Picture list, free. 


By old and modern masters 


We are the representatives 
for the well-known pictures 


by Margaret Tarrant. 


General agent for the Medici 
Society of London. 
Ze 
ERICH S. HERRMANN, INC. 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17 


TE SSER PRETHREN Western Representative: 


Recs agin Me Olin ee ak Speaking of the Church’s ministry 
a eee eniig cg siete an Albee bea fe Tissatge came in hospitals, our attention was recent- 
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SUrrk&R LITTLE CHILDREN TO 
COME UNTO ME 
By Plockhorst (Mark X: 13-16) 


RELIGIOUS 
PICTURES 


FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Reproductions of well-known Re- 
ligious Art in various sizes and 
finishes, monotone or beautifully 
hand colored; moderately priced. 


Devotional Pictures 
by Margaret Tarrant 


Miniature reproductions and 
Color Film Slides of great paint- 
ings for use in Religious Teach- 
ing. Special Enlargements in 
any size to add beauty to your 
Church and Sunday School 
walls—beautifully hand painted 
in oils—either framed or un- 
‘framed. Suitable for Altar Pieces, 
Memorials, etc. 


Send for Catalogs. Dept. F. 


©THE HOUSE OF ART 
Art Education, Inc. 


6 East 34th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


Check Your Calendar New Imported Books 
FEBRUARY from MOWBRAYS, London 


3-10 Interchurch Youth Week 
10 Race Relations Sunday 


10 Church of the Air. Columbia CHRIST THE COMPANION 


Network. 10 a. m. E.S.T. The 
By Father And 
Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, D.D. ieee sae nara 


10-17 Brotherhood Week Meditations to be read during each 
12-14 National Council Meeting + day of Lent. Included also are 
15-19 National Youth Commission meditations for special Holy Days. 
5 _ The final section contains short pray- 
Meeting, London, Ohio : ers for special occasions. 
17 Annual Student Communion Paperbound, 160 pp., $1.40 
24 Corporate Communion for ; 
men and boys 
HAGGERSTON 
MARCH CATECHISM 
Lent Part VI: The Greater Sacraments 
6 Ash Wednesday By H. A. Wilson 
Id D f P 
ae h - i ee lumbi The sixth instruction book of cate- 
URC Hy OA e Sto Ue chism for young boys and girls or 
Network. 10 a. m. E.S.T. The their teachers. This one includes 26 
Rt. Rey. Walter H. Gray, D.D. explanations with drawings, and de- 
27-29 Foreign Missions Conference scribes Holy Baptism, Holy Com- 


munion, Mass-Intentions. 
Paperbound, 70 cents 


POST WAR 
CHURCH BUILDING NEEDS Tue Rt. Rev. Nelson S. Rulison, ma- 


Through Loans or Gifts ternal grandfather of the President of THE CONSECRATION 


CALL FOR Hamilton College, David Worcester, OF MATTHEW PARKER 


was erroneously described as the Bish- By J. C. Whitebrook 
PRESENT PLANNING op of Erie in the December issue of : etic 


Consult FortH, page 31. Bishop Rulison was This book, which is the result of 


s m4 man ears’ lab d S 
AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING Bishop of Central Pennsylvania which nite Toate a ae ane Peerage Se 
FUND COMMISSION was later divided into the present of Archbishop Parker’s Consecration 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. | fyioceses of Bethlehem and Harrisburg. sate on gece oe ape 
“ = 2 4 : 


THE CHURCII FOLLOWING CHRIST 
BEAUTIFUL pe ae 


Fifty-two studies which can be 


used for personal reading and for 
Hy cone group instruction, one for each week 
A guide for church officers, commit- in the year. The studies consider 15 


virtues as revealed in the personality 


tees and laymen when of Christ, as exemplified in the life of 


Alterations or New Church a saint, and as they must be repro- 
Buildi i duced by Christians. 
ulldings Paperbound, 181 pp., $2.20 
are contemplated. Time and money will 
be saved if this book is consulted be- 
fore calling in architects. Features 75 A PRESENT 
photographs. 4 cn ~ FOR THE VICAR 
By P. M. Barry 
OUR CHRISTIAN FAITH CHRISTIAN VOCATION 
By Walter Marshall Horton Radio Sermons by Elementary techniques which can 
CTV RET Orton Draieey Toit Wise Ciciceenv ou ahi Douglas Horton, Ernest F. Tittle change a lifeless worship Service into 
scholarly competence . . . The great spirit- and William B. Lampe something real and inspiring. Sug- 
ual verities about the Bible, the church, Three able and eminent religious leaders gestions which have been practiced 
the social gospel and human freedom are Stress the idea that we are called of God to and found to work are given for 
winsomely set forth.’”,—Albert W. Palmer, help jone another and to do what we can, priest, choir and organist. 
hi Theological 5 especially in the field of our regular employ- b d.7 1.00 
(Chicago eological Seminary. ment to improve the conditions of the world. Paperbound, 78 pp., $1. 


Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.75 Rich in illustrative material for sermons. $1.25 
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Turning the Page 6000 Churches Can’t Be Wrong! 


Continued from page 2 


ly drawn to an article in the New York 
Herald Tribune magazine, This Week, 
on the work of one of our younger 
clergymen in New York’s great Bel- 
levue Hospital. It seemed the kind of 
article that should have a wide read- 
ing in the Church so we deviated from 
our general practice of not printing 
material from other magazines and se- 
cured permission to share it with our 
readers. Jt appears in this issue to- 
gether with additional pictures. 

There is a growing appreciation of 
the Christian Fellowship as the one 
worldwide force existing today. A 
strong factor in this unifying fellow- 
ship is the World Council of Churches, 
the Provisional Committee of which 
meets this month in Geneva. This 
month, too, Fort begins the publica- 
tion of a series of three articles on that 
great movement in the Christian 
Church today. The first article, by 
Mrs. Henry Hill Pierce, a member of 
the American Committee for the World 
Council, a former member of our own 
National Council,.and a distinguished 
New York Churchwoman, describes the 
origins of the World Council. 

FortH readers themselves illustrate 
this worldwide fellowship. Among our 
newest subscribers are readers in such 
diverse places as Costa Rica and Eng- 
land. A new English subscriber writes, 
“After we have all enjoyed it here, I 
send it on to an Anglican sisterhood 
and Home for Old Ladies, and from 
there it goes to their hospital.” 

Radio, one of the modern devices 
which has drawn the world together, 
is more and more serving the Church. 
Last month, the man who broadcast 
the first Church service a quarter of a 
century ago was still active as a radio 
preacher. Some highlights of that first 
Church broadcast and the develop- 
ments in religious broadcasting during 
twenty-five years make one of the 
cutstanding stories in this issue. 

Our special series on Liberia con- 
tinues this month with the story of the 
village schools in that land by the prin- 
cipal, the Rev. Charles R. Matlock. 

And finally, do not miss Cheplain 
Wickersham’s article on Japan. The 
story he tells and the pictures of de- 
struction of Church property which 
| have just reached this copntry indicate 
unmistakably one of the great mission- 
‘ary opporiunities and responsibilities 
of the days immediately ahead. 


BEFORE YOU SELECT YOUR CHURCH ORGAN, ask 


yourself: 


WHY have more than 6000 churches bought the Hammond 


> 
Organ? 


WHY, since its introduction, has the Hammond Organ 
been chosen by more churches than all other compara- 
ble instruments combined? 

WHY, when thorough investigations and comparisons are 
made, is the Hammond Organ almost invariably the 
choice of churches both large and small? 


You owe it to your church to learn the answers to these questions. 
These churches bought the Hammond Organ because it brought 
them the utmost in beautiful church tones and in the number of 
tones available. And today, the new Hammond Organ is an even 
finer instrument than ever before, with greatly increased richness and 
beauty of tone. Too, it offers you many other exclusive advantages: 


A complete organ at low cost—The 
two manuals-and pedal keyboard of 
the Hammond Organ make available 
every musical combination desired — 
completeness at low cost unmatched 
by any comparable instrument. 


Cathedral quality —In even the small- 
est churches the Hammond Organ can 
have the rich, ringing beauty usually 
associated with a massive cathedral. 
Where natural reverberation is lack- 
ing it can be provided by the self- 
contained ‘‘reverberation control,” an 
exclusive Hammond feature. 


Easy installation—No structural 
changes, no special architectural pro- 
visions necessary. Installation adds 
practically nothing to the cost of the 
Hammond Organ. Easily movable 
whenever necessary. 


Negligible maintenance cost—The 
Hammond Organ never requires tun- 
ing, is always ready to play in any 
weather. Service failures are practic- 
ally eliminated . . . maintenance and 
operating costs negligible. 


Hear the new Hammond Organ 
now at your dealer’s. 


Hammond Instrument Co., 
2926 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
on the new Hammond Organ, including fund- 
raising plans, a partial list of churches owning 
Hammond Organs, and my dealer's name. 


Name 
Street 


City a Se State 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MORE THAN 6000 CHURCHES NOW USE THE TWO-MANUAL HAMMOND ORGAN 


HE Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Primate of All England, and Metropolitan, will be the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury ever to visit a General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church. He has accepted the Presiding Bishop’s invitation 
to address the General Convention which opens in Philadelphia on 
September 10. While in the Western Hemisphere, the Archbishop will 
attend a meeting of the General Synod of the Church of England in Canada. 


Meprctilaieds of these cai 
Caen te PESO ENE 


The Rt. Rev. G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester (third from left), on a recent visit to the United States, conferred with leaders of 
the World Council of Churches on peacetime reéstablishment of ecumenical relations. Others are: R. W. Barstow, Douglas Horton, 
Marc Boegner, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Henry Smith Leiper. 


World Council Holds Key to Peace 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE MEETS FIRST TIME IN FIVE YEARS 


N the third week of this month of 

February, 1946, a small but im- 

portant group of men will meet 
around a conference table in Geneva. 
It will be a varied group but it holds 
the power to mold the future of our 
civilization; many of the men clearly 
exhibit the heavy hand of war. Pastor 
Marc Boegner, who led the Federation 
of Protestant. Churches in France 
through the war, defying Vichy at- 
tempts at control; Archimandrite Cas- 
sian, bringing word from the valiant 
peoples of Greece; Archbishop Ger- 
manos, official representative of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church; Martin 
Niemoeller from the newly-formed 
Evangelical Church of Germany; and 
about twenty-five others from the Low 
Countries, the Balkans, the Orient, 
all parts of the British Empire, and 
the United States. 

These men make up the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, a fellowship through which 
the Church Universal can present to 
the world a united front in facing the 
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KATHARINE C. PIERCE 


Member, American Committee 
World Council of Churches 


pressing challenges of the day. They 
will all meet together for the first 
time since 1940. 

There are others, once of this com- 
pany, whose spirit will be very real at 
this meeting: Charles Henry Brent, 
Nathan Soderblom, William Temple, 
V. S. Azariah, William Adams Brown, 
and a host of others. 

In the work of the first two, Brent 
and Sdderblom, the idea of a World 
Council first developed. One a mis- 
sionary bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, the other, Primate of Sweden, 
both were convinced, after the great 
missionary conference of 1910, that the 
time had come for the Church to take 
action about her unhappy divisions. 

Bishop Brent initiated the move- 
ment known as Faith and Order to 
bring together representatives of the 
Churches to consider the faith they 
held in common and to try to under- 


stand their differences in the hope 
that this study might be a real step 
tewards unity. Archbishop Sdoder- 
blom initiated the movement known 
as Life and Work through which 
Christians could unite in the perform- 
ance of common tasks, working to- 
gether at once without waiting for 
theological differences to be reconciled. 

William Temple presided over the 
consummation of their plans. In the 
summer of 1937, after more than 
twenty years of effort, both move- 
ments met in conference, Life and 
Work at Oxford, and Faith and Order 
at Edinburgh. The delegates to both 
meetings, officially appointed by the 
governing bodies of the various com- 
munions, were as nearly as possible 
the voice of the Church Universal. 
To them at this time came the real- 
ization that since faith without work 
is dead, that work must have some ba- 
sis in faith, it was time to unite the 
two movements and, in association 
with other ecumenical bodies, to form 
a World Council of Churches. A 
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Wo rl d Cou nci [ecéntnied 


Provisional Committee was appointed 
to plan for such a Council. 

The following year, eighty repre- 
sentatives of these conferences, rep- 
resenting 130 branches of the Chris- 
tian Church,—all communions, Prot- 
estant, Orthodox, and Catholic, save 
Rome, to whom the door is open,— 
met again at Utrecht. Under the 
leadership of Archbishop Temple, who 
guided these different religious bodies 
te complete joy of agreement like a 
skillful boatsman in the rapids, they 
adopted without a dissenting voice a 
constitution and plan of organization 
for a World Council of Churches, with 
the Provisional Committee as a pre- 
paratory body. 

This tradition of greatness of spir- 
it, of the vision and faith of God- 
directed souls is the foundation of 
the power which these men, soon to 
meet, possess to shape the future. In 
1938, after the meeting of Utrecht, the 
Provisional Committee sent invitations 
to all Churches represented at Oxford 
and Edinburgh to join the World 
Council. 

Suddenly, World War II engulfed 
the world. The Committee, led by 
Archbishop Temple, took its only 
course. Work must be continued, 
channels must be kept open. For six 
long years, with the aid of the Inter- 
national Christian Press and Informa- 
tion Service, the ecumenical relation- 
ships already established were main- 
tained, and ministry carried on wher- 
ever possible in united endeavor. Now 
at last. the vigil is ended. Before long, 
we shall leave behind the World Coun- 
cil in process of formation, and focus 
our attention on the World Council 
of Churches in action throughout the 
world. 


No Super-Church 


The World Council is a fellowship 
of Churches which accept our Lord Je- 
sus Christ as God and Saviour. This 
does not mean unity through uniform- 
ity, for the World Council is not a 
super-Church, legislating for its con- 
stituent members. It is an oppor- 
tunity for them to pool wisdom and 
resources, to be a deep source of Chris- 
tian thought, and a channel for united 
action in matters of common interest. 
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In planning ahead, it has set itself 
four main tasks. Study is the first, 
both in the tradition of Faith and 
Order among different Churches, and 
to see clearly what the present world 
situation implies for the family of 
Churches together. Common action is 
the second, as it arises out of this 
common study; a manifestation of 
such real unity as already exists. 
Thirdly, the Council will be an in- 
strument of mutual aid among Church- 
es, when one falls in great spiritual or 
material need. Finally, the sum total 
of all these activities, a kind of 
ecumenical conversation, a true spir- 
itual traffic in which the Churches 
learn from each other, seeing their 
own faults, and draw closer together 
as superficial differences are discarded. 


Laymen Important 


These activities will be carried on 


through an Assembly, to meet every 
five years, 450 members allocated geo- 
graphically and, in the case of the 
Orthodox, as Churches. Both men 
and women will have their say, 
for from the very beginning women 
have been a strong part of this move- 
ment; at least one-third of them will 
be laity, as Archbishop Temple said, 
“lay laity,” who have no professional 
connection with the Church. A small 
group of ninety from the Assembly, 
the Central Committee, will carry on 
its functions between meetings, gath- 
ering once a year to handle current 
problems. 

Commissions are to be appointed 
tc discharge the specific functions of 
the World Council. The Continua- 
tion Committee on Faith and Order 
has been especially active in this coun- 
try during the war, bringing different 
Church groups together in study and 
worship. A study commission is head- 
ed by Henry P. Van Dusen, president 
of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

An important part of the work of 
the Council is its codperation with 
other ecumenical organizations such 
as the World Student Christian Fed- 
eration, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, the YMCA and YWCA, the 


World’s Sunday School Association, . 


and the International Missionary 


Council. It began its work in 
this field, helping to plan the great 
conference for Christian Youth at 
Amsterdam at the very threshold of 
the war, at which Dr. W. A. Visser 
’t Hooft, now general secretary of the 
World Council, presided. In days to 
come}’ these organizations will~all be 
part of the World Council of Churches. 

The American Committee for the 
World Council is this country’s direct 
link with Geneva. It is the center of 
the rapidly growing concern among 
Christians in the United States for 
the world scene. The chairman of the 


‘Committee, Douglas Horton, chief ex- 


ecutive of the Congregational Church- 


“es, recently returned from a trip to 


Japan to investigate Church conditions 
there. 


_» At the moment, the Committee’s 
“greatest activity lies in the work of 


the Department of Reconstruction and 
Interchurch Aid, whose American 
links are the Commission for World 
Council Service and the Church Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief and Recon- 
struction. The Geneva office of the 
World Council has made surveys of 
the areas in greatest need. When 
gifts of food, clothing, and money 
come from individual Churches, these 
are cleared through the central office 
so as to prevent duplication and facili- 
tate transportation. In this way, sep- 
arate Churches can aid their fellows 
overseas in whatever way they choose, 
and their aid will be used to best avail. 


Churchmen Active 


Members of the American Commit- 


tee are chosen by the constituent 
bodies, and these members work to 
make the World Council known to 
their groups. The Episcopal Church 
is represented by the Presiding Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. Wallace J. Gardner of 
New Jersey, Mrs. Edwin Allen Steb- 
bins, and Mrs. Henry Hill Pierce, with 
the Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, Bish- 
op of Albany, and Charles P. Taft, 
ex officio, as members of the Provi- 
sional Committee. Alternates are 
Bishop W. Bertrand Stevens of Los 
Angeles, the Rev. Cuthbert A. Simp- 
son, the Rev. Floyd Tomkins, secre- 
tary for Faith and Order, and Samuel 
Thorne. Others, both individuals and 
parishes, express their interest and 
give their support by becoming Friends 
of the World Council. 


Continued on page 31 
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Church leaders representing many communions met to draft a constitution for the World Council of Churches at Utrecht, Holland, 
May 9-12, 1938. The Anglican Communion was represented by such leaders as Archbishop Temple of England, Bishop James De- 
Wolf Perry, Mrs. Edwin Allen Stebbins, Francis C. M. Wei, and Mrs. Henry Hill Pierce (extreme right). 
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Religious News Service Photo Religious News Senvice 
The new headquarters of the Department of Reconstruction Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary (left), and Dr. 


of the World Council, Geneva, Switzerland, where rebuilding Alfons Koechlin, Reconstruction chairman, complete plans for 
of European religious life is being planned and directed, world campaign for the relief of homeless and starving people. 


High hopes for the success of the World Council in helping to rebuild a peacetime world were expressed by the American Com- 
mittee at a recent meeting in New York where plans were discussed for a conference of the Provisional Committee to be held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, this month, the first gathering of the entire committee since 1940. 


Religious News Service Photo 


The Church in Liberia maintains five village schools where Liberians learn to take pride in their own native arts and crafts. 


Village Schools Foster Native Culture 


STUDENTS TAKE BEST OF THE NEW 


ECENT developments in air 

transportation have brought 

clipper passengers from all parts 
of the world through the Episcopal 
Mission on Cape Mount at Roberts- 
port, Liberia, West Africa. Often for 
the first time, these visitors learn about 
the educational work of the Mission 
among the natives, not only at St. 
John’s Academic and Industrial School 
and the House of Bethany Girls’ 
School, but at the five Village Schools 
in the interior as well. 

Many times they ask why the boys 
attend elementary grades in the bush 
instead of coming down to Cape 
Mount where they can have running 
water, electric lights, better medical 
care, and proper sanitation. A de- 
scription of just one of these bush 
schools, the Mambo School, for in- 
stance, tells its own story. 
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By the Rev. 


CHARLES R. MATLOCK, JR. 
Principal, Village Schools, Liberia 
Like the other Village Schools in 

Grand Cape Mount County, Mambo 

School is on the outskirts of a large 

village, Mambo Town. Founded in 

1933, it is now one of the most inter- 

esting and promising parts of the 

Church’s work, answering a_ specific 

problem. Until the founding of 

schools like this one, one of the most 
common and valid criticisms of mis- 
sionary work in Liberia was of the in- 
separable Europeanizing process in- 
volved. To avoid the unchristian in- 
fluences of the home environment, the 

child used to be taken from his vil- 

lage home to a coast school, an en- 

vironment wholly unrelated to African 
home life. Before long, anything 


INTO TRIBAL LIFE 


Western, dress, food, or entertainment — 
became the new African fetish. For-— 

eign visitors in the town encouraged 

this admiration, in order to create new 
markets. It is the old story of the ~ 
country boy going to the city, feeling © 
superior to his old ways, and abandon- | 
ing them. And this is a denial of a 7 
rich native culture in Liberia which © 
can stand on its own right. 
Regardless of the extensive changes 
now taking place in Liberia as a re- 
sult of the contact with Western civ- 
ilization, one thing is certain. Liberia — 
with her rich soil and agricultural po- | 
tentialities will remain largely rural. — 
Unfortunately, present agricultural _ 
methods do not yield enough to meet | 
national needs, and imports are neces- 
sary. Stress, therefore, must be laid © 
on educating the people to the tech- 
nical and spiritual best in Western | 
d 
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civilization without unsettling the in- 
digenous culture which produces well- 
adjusted ‘agricultural workers. The 
main source of life in Liberia will still 
be the soil, with the majority of people 
remaining in the 
where leadership is no less important. 

Westernizing is expected by the stu- 
dent who goes to the coast to school. 
It is often a more important attrac- 
tion to him than the studies. Never- 
theless, under such an influence the 
educated boy is totally unfitted for life 
in his own home community. Along 
with collars, coats, and ties, he ac- 
cepts the Liberian attitude that physi- 
cal labor is the curse of the Garden 
of Eden Fall. Liberia needs good 
lawyers, statesmen, clerks, and white 
collar men, but these fields are rapid- 
ly becoming overcrowded. ‘The urgent 
and lasting need for Africa is for in- 
digenous communities of well-trained 
Christian citizens in the interior. 

This is the goal of Mambo School, 
five mud-walled, thatched-roofed 
houses built around the soccer field, 
which reveal themselves as a chapel, 
school building, boys’ dormitory, and 
two teachers’ houses. Mambo ‘Town 
is the home of Paramount Chief Momo 
Passese, head of the district. 

Before the school was opened, the 
people agreed to build and repair the 
school buildings, to send students each 
year, and to supply the teacher a fixed 
amount of rice. The principal of the 
school sees that these duties are ful- 
filled. Each clan has one building 
on the school campus and is responsible 


Students at village schools, only boys, 
live at home so that they will not grow 
away from their native culture and friends. 


Sct TT ea i 
AY 
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interior villages, 


for its repair, whenever a teacher re- 
quests it through the chief. 

This system is more trouble than 
it would be to build wooden houses 
with zinc roofs, and often results in 
amusing experiences. Once during 
“vensong at Mambo School there was 
a small popping in the roof followed by 
a rustling sound, as though a rat might 
be in the thatch. ‘Then all response 
to the versicles in the service ceased, 
The priest suddenly realized that the 
popping had been the breaking of the 
beam that supported the roof and the 
rustling had been the students leaving 
the chapel. He was quite alone. He 
finished the Grace as he passed 
through the door. Then the roof fell. 

Despite such trials, however, the 
system is retained, for the Village 
School plan aims to keep even the 
school buildings suitable to village 
life with no trace of a foreign stamp. 
The fact that the people are responsi- 
ble: for the upkeep of these buildings 
keeps before them their responsibilities. 

All the boys in the Village Schools 
are urged to live and eat with their 
parents‘in the town and to attend 
school as day students. The dormi- 
tory is for students who come such dis- 
tances that they cannot go home daily, 
but these are expected to go home for 
the weekend. Staying as close to their 
home life as possible, the boys may 
pass on some of the things they learn 
to their friends and relatives. 

In the evenings the students some- 
times go to the village palaver house 
for a program before the chiefs, eld- 


The Rev. Charles R. Matlock, Jr. (below) 
works on fruit tree seedling which will 
later be transplanted, one of many sub- 


ers, and people. The teachers give 
talks, the students sing and recite 
what they have learned, the school 
staff says a few more words, and the 
chiefs and elders conclude with their 
speeches. Much of the program is in 
the vernacular. Some of the hymns, 
when sung in the vernacular, are com- 
bined with a native tune. Once a 
month and at Christmas, students 
from all the Village Schools gather. 
At Christmas, the biggest event of the 
year, there are plays in classical Vai, 
services, feasts, sports meets, and 
dances. Last Christmas each visitor 
was asked to drop a pebble on a mat. 
At the end of one day there were 876 
pebbles. 

Mambo is only one of the five Vil- 
lage Schools, all within reach of a 
week’s trip, at which there are ten 
African teachers; it has forty of the 
total of 180 boys. At present, there 
are no Village Schools for girls. With 
prejudice against female education in 
the interior waning, however, similar 
elementary schools for girls are being 
planned, a source of educated Chris- 
tian wives to further the building of 
Christian communities. 

The Village School plan will produce 
Christian shoemakers, farmers, car- 
penters, tailors, perhaps even chiefs in 
the villages. Not having broken with 
tribal life, but able to evaluate it, 
these boys who have learned the best 
of the new will be able themselves to 
weather the cultural transition that is 
at hand in their country and to lead 
their people in their adjustment to it. 


jects taught by mission. Native teachers, 
trained at St. John’s School, form link be- 
tween the Church and the villages. 
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Kansas Find 
Mission i 


By the Rt. Rev. 


GOODRICH R. FENNER, s.7.p. 
Bishop of Kansas 


HE church at Elgin, Kansas, had 
been closed for twenty-two years. 
The Church in Kansas, continuing its ministry in rapidly shrinking centers Once it had been a thriving mis- 


despite many difficulties, now takes pride in the growing missions of Cedarvale sion in an excellent farm and ranch 
community, but when in the early 


twenties the agricultural depression 
descended Elgin, like thousands of 
other little rural towns, went down 
rapidly and became one of the “de- 
pleted” communities. The imposing 
schoolhouse and the empty store 
buildings bear witness to a population 
‘that was once five times larger than 
at present. 

This made it hard to maintain the 
Church. Every other social, spiritual, 
and professional resource had depart- 
ed and by “Episcopal standards” the 
Church had no warrant for remaining 
there. The accepted practice seemed 
to dictate that our missionary energy 


(above), Elgin, and Sedan. A new community house at Elgin is center for and money go into larger centers of 
educational and social program. Young people meet together for Corporate population. The town had no “fu- 
Communion (above). Epiphany Church, Sedan (below). ture’”—anyone could see that. And 


yet, the fact remained that there were 
still about three hundred people liv- 
ing in the village and on nearby 
ranches. There still was a solid little 
'} stone church. It would have been sold 
if there had been any sale at all for 
such property. 

The issue as to the future of the El- 
gin church was forced by a gentleman 
who called to see me at my office. He 
told me that he was a “preacher”; 
that he lived in Elgin, and that he 
would pay the diocese twenty-five dol- 
lars for our church. He was so sure 
that the sale would be made that be- 
fore I could reply he had pulled the 
money out of his wallet and laid it 
on my desk. It did seem a good op- 
portunity to clear the record of this 
poor little problem mission, but I had 
certain scruples about selling any 
property to what an old first sergeant 
friend used to call “fancy religions.” 
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ompelling 
iral Areas 


I wanted to satisfy myself on this 


point, so I asked him what communion > 


he represented. He stated that he 
was a preacher of The Peoples’ 
Church. To my remark that I had 
never heard of The Peoples’ Church 
he replied, “No, I guess you haven’t; 
I started it myself just a couple of 
months ago.” The deal was off. The 
conviction was borne in upon me 
stronger than ever, that if The Peo- 
ples’ Church had any sort of a mis- 
sion and responsibility in Elgin, the 
Episcopal Church had a still more 
compelling one. 

The Rev. James Joseph, the young 
priest at St. Paul’s Church, Coffeyville, 
who already had two missions at- 
tached to his parish, began to make 
regular visits to Elgin. The response 
to his ministry was immediate and 
enthusiastic. In course of time a store 
building was bought. It was com- 
pletely renovated and arranged to take 
care of a community religious educa- 
tional, social, and recreational program. 
The work has developed so rapidly 
that Mr. Joseph must now have as- 
sistance. 

It is easy to tell a success story of 
this kind and leave out of account the 
Great Power behind it all. One could 
wish sometimes that the Holy Spirit 
would confront us and demand the 
recognition He should have in all our 
plans and projects. But always, He 
waits graciously for us to find out for 
ourselves how well He has guided our 
thought and efforts. I never knew, 
until we had reopened our work there, 
that during all these closed years of 
the mission, four women, all the mem- 
bership that was left, formed them- 
selves into a guild and prayed and 
worked toward the end that they 
might have the Church reéstablished 
in their midst. 

Surely, it is their faith and their 
prayers that have brought about a 
definite plan of rural Church extension 
in the Diocese of Kansas. Minister- 
ing to the spiritual, social, and recrea- 
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—LET US PRAY 


FOR NEW MISSIONARIES 


O HEAVENLY Father, Lord of the harvest, have respect, we be- 
seech thee, to our prayers, and send forth laborers into thy harvest. 
Fit and prepare them by thy grace for the work of their ministry; 
give them the spirit of power and of love and of a sound mind; and 
grant that both by their life and teaching they may show forth thy 
glory and set forward the salvation of all men; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


LET US PRAY 


FOR our fellow Christians in Japan, especially those of our Church, 
that the bonds which unite us in Christ may be strengthened, and 
that in the renewal of their Church life we may be ready to bear 
our share. 


LET US PRAY 
FOR the work of the Church in rural areas, in the small towns, among 


the farms, and in the wide reaches of the West, that we may respond 


to expanding opportunities, and that the Church may give of her 
best to those who still await her ministry. 


LET US PRAY 


FOR the World Council of Churches. That in codperation and unity 
the Churches may be worthier instruments of our Lord as they meet 
in His Name the duties and dangers which face them in a wartorn 
world. 


FOR THE CHURCH IN LIBERIA 


ALMIGHTY and eternal God, whose love and care extend to all 
thy creation, bless, we pray thee, the work of thy Church among 
the people of Liberia. Help them to grow through the power of thy 
Holy Spirit. Strengthen all Christian converts, that they may stand 
fast in the faith and walk in ways of righteousness. Raise up a 
faithful native ministry who shall be wise leaders, and stir up, 
we beseech thee, the wills of the people, that all may work together 
for the coming of thy Kingdom; through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


tional needs of the people in our lit- 
tle depleted rural towns is our princi- 
pal program. Emphases change with 
the fundamental community situation, 
but the broad plan of our work at El- 
gin is the one we are adhering to as 
we extend our program into other 
towns. 

Why are we going to the so-called 
depleted communities? For one thing, 
people still live in them; people of the 
very highest type. They have been 
deprived of practically all community 
resources and of the leadership which 
we think the Church has to give. Per- 
haps a brief review of the rural situa- 
tion in eastern Kansas may serve to 
point up the reasons behind such a 
program. 

The Church is well established in 
most of the substantial rural com- 


munities. These are the towns that 
had a population ranging from 2,000 
to 2,500 when the agricultural depres- 
sion came upon us. They suffered, of 
course, but not in comparison with) the 
still smaller town of 1,000 to 1,500. 
Just at the time of the agricultural 
depression there was an acute rise of 
industrial activity and opportunity in 
the cities. The value of the products 
of the farm and ranch and even of the 
land, sunk to such disgracefully low 
levels that there was scarcely anything 
left for rural people to do except to 
answer the beckoning call of industry. 
Our country thereupon witnessed one 
of the greatest population movements 
in history. When the industrial de- 
pression came ten years later, there 
was a noticeable movement back to 
Continued on page 32 
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Japan’s Road to Peace 


By Chaplain GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, II 


Ca JAPAN,” writes S. Kimura, Interpreter to. the Commanding Officer of 

the Eighth Marines, “is the only way to her salvation. Having this purpose in my 
mind, I cannot help lamenting the miserable condition of my countrymen from the 
spiritual point of view. Woe to Japan! She is now falling into the pit of mental 
degradation. The Japanese people, one and all, must be cleansed in one way: by the 
divine blood from the Holy Cross. They must be reborn in their innermost hearts by 
the divine love of the Almighty. Fortunately, the people are now groping for some 
trustworthy doctrine. They are ready to listen to the Gospel. For the Christianizing of 


Japan, therefore, the harvest truly is ripe.” 
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Press Assn. 
G.I.’s in shadow of Imperial Palace, see urgent need for Christian missions in Japan. 


OBODY can tell me that these 

Japanese are not conscious of 

their defeat!” It was the Sen- 
ior Chaplain of the Second Marine Di- 
vision who spoke. An old Navy man, 
he had been in Japan before. He had 
also been the last chaplain relieved 
from the Fourth Marines before that 
famous regiment fell at Bataan. “They 
are an humbled people,” he continued, 
“and I never would have believed it, 
had I not seen it myself!” We had 
been in Japan three weeks, having 
landed at Nagasaki, scene of the sec- 
ond atomic blast. 

We have now been in Nippon three 
months, and. have covered much of 
Kyushu. The Roman Catholic chap- 
lain and I travel constantly, riding 
alone and unarmed on Nipponese 
trains between the various points oc- 
cupied by the troops of the Eighth 
Marine Regiment. We have had am- 
ple experience with the nationals, both 
in the beautiful countryside, as well 
as in the devastated cities. The im- 
pression voiced by the Senior Chap- 
lain continues to grow on us. Mis- 
sionaries, Christian citizens, and pa- 
gans alike tell us that Japan is in a 
state of penitence. The amazing ease 
with which the Occupation has been 
accomplished is but a further indica- 
tion of this startling reality, which, in- 
deed, was hardly foreseen by our bat- 
tle-scarred Marines! ‘i 

Without denying credit to Japan for 
her awakening, we may note certain 
definite reasons behind it. 

Having been taught that they were 
invincible, the Japanese watched their 
Pacific Empire dwindle steadily be- 
fore the onslaught of American mar- 
ines and soldiers. They saw B-29’s 
darken the sky and lay waste the cit- 
ies. They observed Japanese ships 
put out to sea, and, in their stead, 
American vessels appear to blast point 
blank at coastal installations. And 
finally they witnessed the catastrophic 
release of atomic energy. It became 
obvious that the only alternative to 
unconditional surrender was utter de- 
struction. 

But Japan’s indoctrination did not 
stop there. When the occupation 
forces arrived, the citizens took it for 
granted that pillage, rape, and murder 
would be part and parcel of our daily 
activity. This they believed not sim- 
ply because they were so informed by 
their government, but also because 
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that was what they, as conquerors, 
would have done themselves. 

Some five hundred thousand G.I.’s 
are now in the enemy homeland. If 
there have been instances of thievery, 
rape, and murder, they have been as 
isolated and as exceptional as they 
would have been had these men been 
encamped in the United States. The 
greatest problem for our military has 
been to keep the servicemen from be- 
ing too friendly with the Japanese. As 
the manager of a movie theatre in 
Kumamoto exclaimed, ‘““No American 
soldier bad: all good!” 

Not only, therefore, have the Jap- 
anese come to see the comparative im- 
potence of their own ways, but also 
the comparative ugliness. 

But this is still not all which they 
have come to see. One thing more 
has obviously impressed them, and it 
is, perhaps, the most difficult to de- 
scribe. For lack of a better term, it 
might be called “our way.” The Japa- 
nese meet life on the basis of Buddhist 
prejudices. One would almost think 
that life was regarded as hardly more 
than a necessary evil. The Americans, 
on the other hand, instinctively ‘ be- 
lieve in life, and they tackle it with 
indomitable enthusiasm. 

When we first arrived in Japan, we 
were dumbfounded that such a nation 
ever dreamed of world conquest. 
There are practically no interurban 
roads; automotive equipment is cor- 
respondingly scarce; factories are few 
and far between; and such modern 
machinery as exists is of a most ele- 
mentary nature. One might say that 
in Japan you have modern life re- 
duced to its simplest possible terms. 
And this has not been altogether the 
result of poverty. 

The Americans coming in, however, 
have characteristically set out to make 
the most of life. Flimsy Japanese 
barracks have been occupied and 
transformed. Roads have been re- 
built. Mighty systems of communica- 
tion have been established. Immense 
quantities of equipment have been 
brought ashore. 

To the Japanese people it has all 
been something like the coming of the 
Connecticut Yankee to King Arthur’s 
Court. They cannot get over how we 
go about things. Laughing girls, cheer- 
ing boys, and older people wreathed 
in smiles make up our daily audience. 

Continued on page 30 
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Religious News Service 
Japan’s surrender was ‘“God’s way of opening road to peace,” said the Rt. Rev. Paul S. 


Sasaki, Bishop of Mid-Japan (left), at a communion service for American servicemen 


Acme 
and Japanese, at bombed-out Holy Trinity Church, Tokyo (above). American troops 
in Tokyo and Yokohama and country villages have rapidly made friends with the Japa- 
nese children (below). They and their parents are responsive to American ways. 

; Press Assn. 
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Hundreds of homeless Japanese seek shelter on floor of Tokyo subway stations. Re- 
sumption of Church’s mission to aid them spiritually and materially is asked by faithful 
Japanese Christians who suffered punishment and imprisonment during war. God's 


Love Church (Shitaya-ku) in Tokyo, reb 
lies in silence which follows on the hee! 
plight of her people have awakened servid 


Although badly damaged, services have been resumed in “I” (= ™ PO 5 We fi ~ @ PF A 
Holy Trinity Church, Tokyo. Before Pearl Harbor, Holy TE R R| Fi C LOSS ES 
Trinity was attended largely by Americans in the capital. 

Religious News Service 


Although few Tokyo churches remain standing, services continue in woo¢ 
shacks, crowded homes, or in any available building—conducted by faith 
Japanese; all looking to the time when they can rebuild suitable church 
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great earthquake and fire of 1923, now families are seeking standards on which to build a new and stable life. The Emperor’s 


astation. Tokyo’s levelled skyline and renunciation of his divinity and the outlawing of a national religion by government of oc- 
vation of her needs. Reunited Japanese cupation opens the way for the Church among Japanese still ignorant of Christianity. 
= Christ Church is a stark reminder of the destruction of total 
war. No signs remain of the attractive parish house once 
the center of an active Church life. Acme Photos 


cross still stands atop Christ Church, Kanda, Tokyo. Although steel and 
have withstood much of the bomb damage the interior is gutted. Build- 
in the surrounding area lie in formless heaps, leaving thousands homeless. 
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WENTY-FIVE years ago, radio 


carried the first scheduled 

Church service. On January 2, 
1921, the Westinghouse Station KDKA 
brought to the air the evening service 
of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh. Thus, 
H. V. Kaltenborn has called Edwin 
Jan van Etten, then rector of Cal- 
vary Church, “the dean of religious 
broadcasters.” Since that first church 
broadcast, the radio has become an 
important ally in the missionary work 
of the Church, 

There were several reasons why Dr. 
van Etten, now dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in Boston, was the original 
radio parson. Besides his immediate 
codperation with any new and pro- 
gressive enterprise, the world’s first 
radio station was practically in the 
back yard of Calvary Church. After 
the close of World War I, radio became 
free for public civilian broadcasting. 
The Westinghouse Company Station 
KDKA was the first station to send 
regularly scheduled programs. Mr. H. 
P. Davis, a vice-president of the West- 
inghouse Company, found that Sun- 
day was somewhat of a problem. Rath- 
er than having professional entertain- 
ment on Sunday as well as the week- 
days, he wanted to try broadcasting a 
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radio parsons. 


works. 


Church service. Then the crack in the 
door for Calvary Church became an 
open door, since one of the choir men, 
Mr. Fletcher Hallock, suggested this 
cpportunity to Dr. van Etten. 

These first Church services were re- 
ceived by crystal sets and earphones, 
and one of the very first people to hear 
Dr. van Etten’s voice was his mother, 
who listened in at their family home- 
town of Rhinebeck, New York. The 
neighborhood hardware merchant had 
a homemade receiving set of which he 
was inordinately proud, and when he 
heard of the impending broadcast from 
Pittsburgh, he asked Mrs. van Etten 
to come over to his second-floor studio. 
“She recognized my voice,’ Dr. van 
Etten chuckled, “but she could not be- 
lieve that I wasn’t nextdoor playing a 
prank on her.” 

One of the first results of Church 

_ broadcasting was taking the services 
to the shut-in and sick. Within sever- 
al weeks, Calvary Church could boast 
of a radio unit made up of high school 
boys. During the weekdays, they re- 
ceived instruction in radio, and 
worked furiously making small crystal 
sets and earning money to buy ear- 
phones. Each Sunday evening they 
would put their equipment in an old 


The Very Rev. Edwin J. van Etten (left) a quarter century ago 
broadcast the first Church service over KDKA Pittsburgh. Still 
an enthusiastic broadcaster, he is today but one of countless 
Much of the growth of religious broadcasting 
has resulted from the intelligent codperation of the great net- 
Columbia’s religious broadcasting is guided by an ad- 


Radio Carries Church’ 


AFTER 25 YEARS BROADCASTIN 


Great ceremonies of the Church such as 
episcopal consecrations and General Con- 
ventions find their way to vast multitudes 
through intelligent broadcasting. (Above) 
consecration of Bishop Hart. A popular 
Church of the Air preacher, Bishop Hart 


Model-T Ford and go around to vari- 
ous sick people and set up their re- 
ceiving sets. A thing that would seem 
strange in these days was the indi- 
vidual greeting from the pulpit to those 
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visory committee on which the Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs (above, 
right) former National Council executive, was Church’s first 
Columbia sponsors the Church of the Air over 
which Church leaders such as the Archbishop of York (right) 
Locally, many stations 
sponsor radio Church schools to. which boys and girls listen. 


representative. 


broadcast to nationwide congregations. 


essage Far and Wide 


COGNIZED FORCE IN 


Sy 


as General Convention’s host in Septem- 
ber will participate in many broadcasts, 
taking that great gathering to folk through- 
out the nation. Daily, many stations carry 
simple devotions. One such popular program 
is the Rev. J. W. Kennedy’s Haven House. 


who listened in with the church crystal 
sets. 

Besides the opportunity of bringing 
the Church services to the sick and 
shut-in, radio benefited those in the 
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rural districts almost immediately. 
Within a few months of that first 
broadcast, Dr. van Etten received let- 
ters from twenty States and Canada 
saying that the service had been heard 
clearly and greatly appreciated. 

This first broadcast marked the dis- 
covery of an important new medium 
for. radio in which the Episcopal 
Church has played a _ consistently 
prominent part. While trails were 
being blazed in Pittsburgh, the Unit- 


~ ed States Signal Corps was broadcast- 


ing services from Trinity Church in 
Washington, D. C. In 1922, a three- 
quarter hour Sunday chapel was in- 
augurated on WJZ, New York, by the 
Rev. George P. Daugherty of Christ 
Church, Glen Ridge, N. J. Since 1925, 
the opening service of General Con- 
vention has traveled the air waves, 
along with increasingly complete cov- 
erage of the whole Convention includ- 
ing daily summaries of proceedings. 
The consecration of bishops has been 
broadcast, first in part and locally, 
and with the consecration in April, 
1944, of Angus Dun as Rishop of 
Washington, on a national network. 
Today the biggest networks give free 
time to religious programs, refusing 
to jeopardize the democracy of the 


air by selling time to any one group. 
The Columbia Broadcasting System 
devotes the largest amount of time to 
religion with Wings Over Jordan, the 
Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir, and 


Church of the Air. The latter was 
opened in 1921 by the Rt. Rev. Irving 


Peake Johnson of Colorado, and has 


since been conducted by many prom- 
inent Churchmen whose — subjects 
range from missions to labor problems. 

National broadcasts have in no 
way diminished the importance of lo- 
cal broadcasts. Church _ services 
broadcast locally are still of inestima- 
ble value to the sick and the aged. 
Clergymen broadcast daily |‘medita- 
tions such as the Rev. J. W. Ken- 
nedy’s popular Haven House. Chil- 
dren in isolated areas become invisi- 
ble Church school members through 
broadcasts like the one in Manches- 
ter, N.H. (Forty, May, 1945, p. 11.) 
On the Pacific coast last December, 
the Council of Churches inaugurated 
a regional program called My Broth- 
er’s Blood, with Governor Earl War- 
ren speaking on the first broadcast. 
The program is an example of how the 
radio and Church are uniting to meet 
a regional problem, race relations. 

Continued on page 29 
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Edward Ozern 


‘The Rev. Eversley S. Ferris is Episcopal City Mission Society chaplain at New York’s 
Bellevue Hospital, the city’s largest institution for the sick. 


Calling E-12 


By DOROTHY DUCAS 


PON the rectangle of opaque 
glass opposite the bank of ele- 


vators a light flashed, forming 
the letter E and the number 12. A 
lanky man in a gray suit with clerical 
collar glanced at it and abruptly 
stopped his conversation with the hos- 
pital attendant. 

“That’s for me,” he said, and raced 
toward an office in Bellevue Hospital’s 
Chapel Hall. There he picked up the 
telephone, spoke hurriedly to the op- 
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erator, then as quickly left and hur- 
ried down the corridor. At the en- 
trance to the Emergency Ward, a 
white-capped nurse greeted him. 

“New one for you,” she said. ‘“Go- 
ing up to the operating room immedi- 
ately. Bed sixteen, to the left.” Chap- 
lain Eversley S. Ferris looked down in- 
to the anguished: face of an elderly 
man. 

“Would you like me to talk to you?” 
he asked. “Is there anything I can 


do?” The man moaned a little. 

“Hello, Chaplain,’ he breathed. 
“Would you—please—pray for me?” 

When the patient was wheeled to 
the operating room the lines of worry 
had been lightened in his pale face. 
He had leit a few intimate instructions, 
messages for his distant family; he had 
been reassured as to his physician and 
he had come closer to his God. As a 
result, his chances had been enormous- 
ly increased. 


Patients in New York’s Bellevue 


Hospital, like soldiers on the battle- 
field, receive the services of a chaplain 
when they are in pain, face physical 
danger, alone and bewildered. Here, 
beneath the roof of the city’s largest 
institution for the sick, are enacted 
many dramas, many tragedies. 

Through the Chaplaincy Service, 
which has been maintained every day, 
twenty-four hours a day, for the past 
sixty years, every patient has had ac- 
cess to comfort in his hour of need, 
to friendship during convalescence. 
Ten untiring men of God, who occupy 
a special corridor called Chapel Hall, 
minister to the spiritual wants of the 
sick. 

The hospital chaplain is a special- 
ist, like the surgeon, orthopedist, or 
psychiatrist. Many of the early hos- 
pital chaplains were retired ministers 
who spent their declining years among 
the sick as a part-time occupation. To- 
day the chaplain is a regular member 
of the hospital staff, trained for his 
important job. 

A minister for the sick is quite dif- 
ferent from a minister for the well. 
The hospital chaplain is one | part 
psychologist, one part social service 
worker, one part foster mother or sub- 
stitute friend. He must know how to 
comfort without irritating; how to 
stimulate without exciting; how to 
make arrangements with a minimum 
cf petty annoyance for the patient; 
how to bring the benefits of religion 
to a multitude of men and women and 
children. 

Chaplain Ferris, who heads the 
Protestant office, spends fifty-three to 
fifty-nine hours a week calling on pa- 
tients, conducting services for ambula- 
tory patients, talking with convales- 
cents in his tiny cubicle opposite the 
chapel. There are two more Protestant 
chaplains, five Roman Catholic chap- 
lains, and two Jewish chaplains, whose 
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lves are all bound tightly to the hos- 
pital. 

The work of E-12 is one part of 
the sevenfold program of the Episco- 
pal City Mission Society. The Socie- 
ty, now in its one hundred fifteenth 
year, is a multiple service organization 
for the city’s needy and perplexed, 
regardless of race or religion, under 
the direction of the Rev. William E. 
Sprenger. It supports St. Barnabas’ 
House for homeless women and chil- 
dren, Schermerhorn Convalescent 
Home for women and children, a work- 
er at the Westfield State Farm for 
delinquent girls, two workers among 
allied seamen and internees at Ellis 
Island, three summer camps for tene- 
ment children, the Family Service Di- 
vision, providing all kinds of aid in 
strengthening homes, as well as a 
chaplain training project for projects 
like the E-12 program. ‘The City of 
New York also contributes to this 
work, as it does to E-11 (Roman 
Catholic) and E-13 (Jewish). 

Every emergency case brought into 
Bellevue is reported to one of the 
chaplains’ offices, if the patient’s faith 
is known. If it is not and the patient 
cannot talk, all three officers are noti- 
fied. Once in a while outside aid is 


enlisted, as in the case of a Moham- 
medan or a Buddhist. 


No operation is performed until a 
patient has had an opportunity to 
consult with the chaplain of his choice. 
Whenever a case is placed on the seri- 
ous list, the chaplain is summoned— 
not for last rites, but for the patient’s 
emotional relief, an important part of 
his treatment. 


Chaplain Ferris is one of the young- 
er chaplains trained for his sick spe- 
cialty as Army chaplains are oriented 
in courses preceding their service over- 
seas. He left a parish at LeRoy, New 
York, to work for nine months in vari- 
ous New York hospitals, taking courses 
under the Council for Clinical Train- 
ing. 

“T always had a hankering for hos- 
pital work,” he explained. “It is deep- 
ly satisfying. And in doing it you 
grow a great deal.” 

Dramatic episodes are so much a 
part of the hospital chaplain’s life that 
Chaplain Ferris finds it hard to select 
the most dramatic. But, the most 
poignant cases are those whose bed- 
side cards say: “No relatives or 
friends.” 

“The lonely people are the fright- 
ened people,’ says Chaplain Ferris. 


“When we see those words ‘no rela- 
tives or friends,’ we know that, apart 
from physical illness, there is tragedy. 
I remember one man in his seventies, 
who had lost his wife and two daugh- 
ters in the Fort Slocum disaster many 
years ago. Since then, he had lived 
alone, always dressing meticulously in 
a stiff collar and knife-edged trousers, 
and carrying a cane. His only recrea- 
tion was fishing. He had been a bar- 
ber, and was very proud of his barber- 
ing tools. 


“When he came to the hospital with 
a general breakdown, he decided to 
give up his apartment and all his pos- 
sessions—except his cane, his fishing 
rod, and his barber’s equipment. Here 
was a man who, at the end of his life, 
had only three things that meant any- 
thing to him. No relatives and 
friends—except inanimate ones.” 


“Tt makes us humble,” said Chap- 
lain Ferris. “I remember one Negro 
woman who was tight and tense. I- 
talked with her in a lazy, drowsy way, 
saw her relax and heave a sigh. I told 
her then that as she trusted the Lord; 
so she could trust her doctor. She 
looked up at me, with perspiration 
running off her brow, smiled and said: 
‘I trust the Lord first!’ ” 


Children and old folks, men and women in their prime, all respond to the hospital chaplain’s ministry. 
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The doors of Monumental Church have been open to all the people of Richmond since 1814. 


By the Rev. 
GEORGE OSSMAN 


Rector, Monumental Church 


T was on the night after Christmas, 
1811. The Richmond Theater in 
Academy Square was presenting 

two new plays to a capacity house. 
The audience was in high spirits, when 
suddenly the dread cry of “Fire!” 
rang out. Panic ensued and seventy- 
two people were burned or crushed to 
death that night. Grief was in nearly 
every home in the city. The next day, 
the local newspapers labeled the fire a 
“dispensation of Divine Providence.” 
Episcopalians, backed by public sub- 
scription, joined in the decision to erect 
on the same site as a memorial to 
those who perished, and as a tribute 
to God, the Monumental Church. 
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This was the origin of the small 
stone church which today nestles 
quietly, an old shrine, amidst the hos- 
pitals of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia and the majestic State buildings 
just outside the business and shopping 
district. 

The condition of the Episcopal 
Church in Virginia at the time of the 
fire, however, was critical. The diocese 
bad no bishop, no funds to support a 
bishop, and only seven clergymen. The 
Standing Committee consulted the 
vestry and recommended that the first 
rector of Monumental be chosen to be 
Bishop of Virginia as well as rector, 
the parish assuming responsibility for 
his support. Their old letters reveal 
the thinking of Churchmen of that 
period. 

“We want a bishop who will watch 


HISTORIC PA 


MONUMENTAL CHURCH, RI 


over the clergy with tears and tender- 
ness; who will be an example as well 
as a teacher to his flock; who will 
know nothing among us save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” In 1814, 
the Rev. Richard Moore of New York 
was called to be rector and Bishop of 
Virginia. 

Richard Channing Moore served in 
this capacity for twenty-seven years. 
Under his leadership, the diocese grew 
phenomenally from seven to ninety- 
five clergymen and a bishop coadjutor. 
Twenty-two young men entered the 
ministry from his parish. Three be- 
came missionary bishops: Channing 
Moore Williams of China and Japan; 
Henry Champlin Lay of Southwest 
Missionary District; and Thomas E 
Underwood Dudley of Kentucky. 
Thomas Hubbard Vail, first Bishop of 
Kansas, was also a Monumental Sun- 
day School boy. Leonidas Polk, later 
Bishop of Louisiana, began his min- 
istry here in 1831, serving as assistant 
minister to Bishop Moore for one 
year. 

Early records reflect the Bishop’s 
keen interest in the spiritual welfare 
of the Negro. He held special serv- 
ices regularly for them in the lecture 
room of Monumental. In 1835, the 
congregation gave a large sum to the 
Virginia Theological Seminary. In 
1838, the parish had a “large Sunday 
School; two respectable female Bible 
classes and one male class.” 

With the death of Bishop Moore 
in 1841, the positions of rector and 
bishop were separated. Four years 
later, most of the congregation of 
Monumental built St. Paul’s Church 
in a more convenient location and 
moved, taking the new rector with 
them. 

The Rev. George Woodbridge, 
rector of a small church badly situated, 
was called as rector by those people 
who did not wish to move. He ac- 
cepted, bringing most of his congrega- 
tion with him, serving throughout the 
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difficult period of the War Between the 
States and the reconstruction days 
following. Just before the war, in 
1859, the first General Convention in 
the South was held at St. Paul’s Church 
with many of the services at Monu- 
mental. The political situation was 
tense in those days but the Convention 
brought out “the strongest manifesta- 
tion of Christian sympathy and un- 
affected hospitality toward the mem- 
bers of the Convention who had come 
from those sections of the Union in 
which great prejudice against the in- 
stitution of Negro slavery then ex- 
isted.”” At the end of the war, when 
Richmond was burned, Monumental 
was not injured. 

By 1884, the congregation again 
faced the fact that it had in large part 
moved out of the neighborhood. But 
the small congregation which remained 
was a loyal and faithful one, willing 
to work all the harder to keep its 
church in active service. “All mem- 


Flags dedicated to members of Armed 
Forces welcome their return to parish life. 
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bers are invited to assist in making 
wreaths for decorating the church for 
Christmas. The work will begin in 
the lecture room December 19 and 
continue morning and night through- 
out the week until completed.” 

These people saw the great need for 
social work, especially in the churches. 
They noticed poor children without 
proper clothing to wear to Sunday 
School, and now at the turn of the 
century they instituted a sewing school 
and a_ kindergarten. Funds were 
raised to support these two schools by 
the publication of a magazine, the 
Monumental Messenger, whose paid 
advertisements more than covered the 
expenses of the social work. In 1903, 
the rector, the Rev. W. E. Evans, re- 
ported that “Monumental contributed 
more money than any other church in 


_Richmond for outside purposes, such 
.as missions and work among the 


Negroes.” Since then, it has also con- 
tributed workers; seven women and 


Monumental Church today looks much like 
the original church (below) where Chief 
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one man, now missionaries. Dr. Henry 
Hibbs received aid from the congre- 
gation in the form of the house next 
door to the church in which to start 
in 1919 one of the first schools for pro- 
fessional women, the Richmond 
School of Social Work and Public 
Health, 


By 1930, however, the congregation 
was again disheartened. The church, 
by now far from any residential sec- 
tion, had to reckon with the many 
Episcopal churches in Richmond’s 
suburbs. A discouraged rector sug- 
gested the closing of the church and 
the dispersal of the congregation. This 
challenge merely emphasized in the 
hearts of the members their love for 
this old edifice. ‘The present rector, 
the Rev. George Ossman, was called 
from Grace Chapel on the East Side 
of New York City. There were now 
two hundred fifty active members, de- 
termined to justify their existence as 
a congregation. Their financial ac- 
complishments during the preceding 
five years had been admirable, a new 
church carpet, new organ, and all mis- 
sionary apportionments paid. With 
renewed vigor, they turned to a hith- 
erto unexplored possibility, the de- 
velopment of service in the hospitals 
and medical college recently moved 
next door to the church. (See Fortu, 
January, 1945.) 


Justice John Marshall, Aaron Burr, and 
George Hay were members of first vestry. 


FAVORITE HYMNS 


for your 


Movie Screen 
for LENTEN SEASON 


Here’s a group of favorite hymns for your 
movie screen in 16mm sound — perfect for 
Lenten Season. 

These world-renowned hymns are splendidly 
sung by the celebrated Hamilton Quartet, 
with words super-imposed on appropriate 
scenic backgrounds, to permit everyone to 
join in the singing. 


HYMNALOGUES 


(35 Subjects—3 minutes each) 


BLEST BE THE TIE 

HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION 

I LOVE TO TELL THE STORY 

I NEED THEE EVERY HOUR 

IN THE GARDEN 

JESUS LOVER OF MY SOUL 

JUST AS I AM 

JESUS SAVIOR PILOT ME 

OG COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL 

NEAR THE CROSS 

SOFTLY AND TENDERLY 

WHAT A FRIEND 

BLESSED ASSURANCE 

LOVE DIVINE 

WORK FOR THE NIGHT IS COMING 
and 20 other well-known hymns. All in Color! 


Available in 16mm Sound only, at your near- 
est film library—for rental or sale. 


Write to POST PICTURES for 
NEW 9TH EDITION CATALOGUE 
just published, listing latest shorts and features. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Ave., Dept. 28, New York 19, N.Y. 


AUTOMATIC 
DUPLICATORS 


A limited number of automatic duplica- 
tors can be furnished each quarter. 


DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


STENCILS—Postpaid 


NEW “B,’’ with cushion sheets, pl, qu. Sa 79 
top- printed 1.95 

“BEST.” plain, qu. = 

“BEST,” top-printed, qu. 


INK—Postpaid 


BLACK “BEST,” % lb. 70c; 1 
Four COLORS, % Ib. 45c; %4 Ib 


WE STILL HAVE PAPER—Send for Samples 


Varicolor Duplicator Co. 
Dept. EP. Send for Catalog. Ottumwa, Iowa 


SURPLICES — STOLES 
_ VESTMENTS 

CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 

CASSOCKS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Choir Vestments in All Styles 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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EATED before the flags of their 

respective countries, judges repre- 
senting the four Allied nations sat 
listening to the defense of German 
war criminals at the Nuremberg trials. 
Among them was Judge John Johnston 
Parker, a-member of St. Peter’s 
Church, Charlotte, N. C., serving as 
alternate American judge with former 
Attorney General Francis Biddle. 

Judge Parker has played a promi- 
nent part in the Church in North Car- 
olina. He was a delegate to General 
Convention in 1937, and was one of 
the Presiding Bishop’s appointees to 


the Cleveland Conference on a Just. 


ard Durable Peace in January, 1945. 
He is a trustee of St. Mary’s School 
and Junior College, Raleigh, of the 
University of North Carolina. He has 
also been a frequent attendant at the 
Kanuga Summer Conferences. 

A native of Monroe, N. C., Judge 
Parker graduated from the University 
of North Carolina and its law school, 


Your Influence 


Lives On 


By subscribing to an 
American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement you 
not only open the way to 
guard and influence his 
young life after you are 
gone, you help bring 
light into the lives of 
countless others less fortunate. 

Yes, under this Annuity Plan, 
your mite becomes truly mighty. 
Your money not only provides for 
the future education or security of 
a loved one—but, when that obliga- 


AN 
INCOME 
ASSURED 


“A Gift That Lives” 


| Addressray acc iBictsassnccocsteassostesctnee 


Acme 
Judge John J. Parker (top), prominent 
North Carolina Churchman, a member of 
St. Peter’s, Charlotte, is alternate Ameri- 
can judge at Nuremberg trial of Nazi war 
criminals. 


the Bible wherever need exists. 

Send today for “A Gift That 
Lives?’ the booklet that tells how 
you can both give and receive at 
the same time. 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 
[1] Please send me, without obligation, your booklet sp-g7 entitled 


tion is discharged, goes to distribute i 
I 
l 


(0) Tenclose §............ for the world-wide distribution of the Scriptures. | 
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and received his LL.D. from there in 
1927. He has practiced law in Mon- 
roe, and since 1922, in Charlotte where 
he makes his home. 

Judge Parker, a noted speaker whose 
good humor and charm have won him 
many friends, was Republican candi- 
date for Governor of North Carolina 
in 1920. He served as special assist- 
ant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, 1923-1924, and was a 
member of the Republican National 
Committee and delegate at large from 
North Carolina to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in 1924, He has 
been Circuit Judge of the United 
States Court since 1925 when he was 
appointed by President Coolidge. 

Davidson College conferred an hon- 
orary LL.D. on him in 1940, the same 
year he delivered the White Lectures 
at the University of Virginia. Two 
years later the University of Michigan 
honored him with the same degree, and 
in 1943 he was awarded the American 
Bar Association medal for conspicuous 
service in the cause of American 


jurisprudence. 


Robert Worthington, secretary of 
the Church Pension Fund of the Epis- 
copal Church, was elected president of 
the Church Pensions Conference at its 
recent annual meeting. The Church 
Pensions Conference comprises the 
executives of twenty-one pension sys- 
tems maintained for the protection of 
Protestant clergymen and their fami- 
lies, together with the employee pen- 
sions systems of the YMCA and the 
YWCA. The participating organi- 
zations are paying pension benefits at 
the rate of fifteen million a year. 
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Missionary work in China has been 
strengthened by the return of six veter- 
ans: Catherine C. Barnaby, Al- 
thea Bremer, Gertrude I. Selzer, 
John R. Norton, Dr. A. W. Tuck- 
er, and Ellis N. Tucker. . . . The 
Rev. Claude L. Pickens, a mission- 
ary of long standing in China, has been 
chosen assistant treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Church Mission in China. Mr. 
Pickens returned to Shanghai in De- 
cember, 1945. During the absence on 
furlough of the treasurer, George C. 
Laycock, Mr. Pickens will be acting 
treasurer. 


The LAMSA 


A. J. HOLMAN CO. 
Bible Publishers _ 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
—for Over 100 Years— 


PLEASE SEND ME THE LAMSA BOOKS CHECKED BELOW 


(OTHE MODERN NEW TESTAMENT. $2.50 
(O THE FOUR GOSPELS, Cloth 1.50 
(© THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 1.50 
(C0 GOSPEL LIGHT. 273 
(O THE SHEPHERD OF ALL. “50 
(OD NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 3.75 
NAME — 
@DDRESS ———— 
ciry STATE 2s 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


and its subsidiaries 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 
Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 


Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 


workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affliated with the 


Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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Again Available! 


' A new, 
revised 
edition 
of this 
invaluable 
source book ¥ B 
is now 
available at 
religious 
book stores 
everywhere 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF BIBLE LIFE 


By Madeleine S. and 
J. Lane Miller 


“One of the most valuable 
aids to teachers to be pro- 
duced in a decade...an enor- 
mous mass of information on 
almost every conceivable 
phase of Palestinian life.” 
—Christian Advocate 


Covers 1,694 subjects © 245 photographs 
12 pages of maps © Five indexes 


$4.95 
At your bookseller 
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The Spirit of 


HE spirit of the missionary enter- 

prise cannot be escaped by any 
who will pursue Pathfinders of the 
World Missionary Crusade, by Sher- 
wood Eddy (New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $2.75), a recent selection 
of the Religious Book Club. The en- 
tire volume is permeated with the fire 
and zeal that make missionaries of 
some men and women no matter what 
barriers stand in the way. This is 
due in part to the fact that Dr. Eddy 
has told his story through the use of 
brief biographies, in part to the per- 
sonality of the author, a veteran mis- 
sionary, one of the original 1868 group 
of Student Volunteers. 

This book has certain character- 
istics which make it unique in mission- 
ary literature. One is that emphasis 
ix placed on pioneers of our own day 
and age. A long list of familiar names 


PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVES 


By WILLIAM PALMER LADD 


114 FIFTH AVENUE 


Late Dean of Berkeley Divinity School 
Some reflections on how the Book of Common Prayer might be made more 
influential in our English-speaking world. 
“The Anglo-Catholic and the Liberal Protestant will each find much that is 
pleasing, some things that are shocking, but everywhere a point of view that 
is fresh and stimulating.’”’—“The Churchman.” 
“The 80 little essays contained in this volume reveal the wealth of his 
historical knowledge, together with his sound common-sense in drawing prac- 
tical conclusions from his research. .. . 
every clergyman.”—“The Living Church.” 
At all booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Should be read and meditated by 


NEW YORK ll, N. Y. 


A MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


RNational Cathedral Association 


lends support to the work and worship of 
Washington Cathedral, 


the Pathfinders 


falls into place in relation to a brief- 
ly sketched historical background and 
in relation to one another. The cob- 
bier, William Carey in India; brilliant 
Adoniram Judson in Burma; the farm- 
er boy, Robert Morrison in China are 
selected as the veterans who laid the 
foundation of modern missions. The 
development of the work is traced in 
three major areas of the world: China, 
India, and Africa. Included among 
the pioneers are: Samuel J. Mills and 
the Haystack group, Robert Wilder 
and the Student Volunteer Movement, 
Horace Pitkin, killed in the Boxer Re- 
bellion, Edward H. Hume, one of the 
pioneers of Yale-in-China, Hudson 
Taylor, organizer of the China Inland 
Mission, Fletcher Brockman, Albert 
Schweitzer, and many others. Several 
are of special interest. Henry W. Luce 
in whose honor and memory a chair of 
missions was recently endowed by his 
son. This is established at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and 
the first visiting professor it has 
brought to Union is Dr. Francis Wei 
of Hua Chung University (Fortu, 
November, 1945, p. 13). 

Dr. Ida Scudder of Vellore Medical 
College is called the greatest woman 
missionary doctor. Vellore is on the 
budget of the United Thank Offering 
(FortH, September, 1945, p. 18). 

W. Temple Gairdner of Cairo makes 
the Africa section of the book very 
valuable in this year of interest in the 
work of the Anglican Communion in 
Africa. 

Bishop Schereschewsky and Dr. 
Francis Lister Hawks Pott are cited, 
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Each member receives The Cathedral Age, 
a beautifully illustrated quarterly magazine. 
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It's Not Too Late... 


to profit through the sale of Ashby 


1946 Church Katendars 2 


Circular on request—Sample copy 
postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 


ASHBY COMPANY © Box 423 ¢ ERIE, PA, = 
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Mail to Washington Cathedral, Mount Saint Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 
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Reading Lamp---cont. 


among other things, as responsible for 
the establishment of St. John’s Uni- 
versity. Its influence on China’s 
leadership is strengthened by a list of 
such graduates as: W. W. Yen, T. V. 
Soong, Wellington Koo, T. Z. Koo 
(Forty, June, 1945, p. 4), Y. Y. Tsu, 
(FortH, March, 1944, p. 14) and 
others. 


A second characteristic in the book 
is the place given to native Christian 
leadership of the younger Churches. 
To mention but two: Bishop Azariah 
of Dornakal, the great leader of the 
mass movement and of the movement 
for Church union in South India and 
Dr. Wu Yi-fang, President of Ginling 
College and one of the representatives 
of China at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. Ginling is also on the United 
Thank Offering Budget. 


The third characteristic is that the 
author knows personally many of the 
men and women of whom he writes. 
Following fifteen years service in In- 
dia, Dr. Eddy has traveled over the 
world in the interest of missions. This 
personal relationship makes the book 
intimate and friendly. 


A final section headed, World 
Statesmen and Evangelists gives place 
to a group of contemporaries. Dr. Ed- 
dy concludes by drawing attention by 
what may seem a lack of unity in the 
biographical sketches. No two were 


=—=G00D BOOKS. 


We will mail prepaid any book advertised or 
reviewed in “FORTH”—or any other g 
book—new or old. Send us your book wants 
or write today for FREE catalog of current 
titles. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

THE GOOD BOOK SERVICE 


3699 Woodridge Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
We Do Not Sell “Obnoxious” Books. 


Ghe Payne Spiers Studios Inc. 
Studios at f 
Paterson, ®) Rew Jersey 
\a Church Furnishings 
M = Carved Wood 
Memorials 
Gablets 
Murals 
Chancel Renovations lil, 


Stained Glass 


-+ Inquiries Solicited - - 
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alike, yet they were one in their 


cause: the Kingdom of God—A.E.H. SOLID BRONZE 


Honor Roll Plaques 


Some New Books 
toHonor 


Meet Amos and Hosea by Rolland Emerson 
Wolfe (New York, Harpers. $2) Those Who 
Served in 


Men of the Sulu Sea by Helen Follett (New 
York, Scribner’s. $2.50) the Armed 
Forces. 


Minor Heresies by John J. Espey (New 
York, Knopf. $2) Every church 


New Testament Commentary by George M. phenetnte Gee 
Lamsa (Philadelphia, Holman. $3.75) ; 


names of its 
servicemen (and 
women!) in an 
HONOR ROLL 
of real, solid 
Bronze, Here at 


Philadelphia Lawyer by George Wharton 
Pepper (Philadelphia, Lippincott. $3.75) 


Religious Liberty: An Inquiry by M. Searly “Bronze Tablet 


Bates (New York, International Missionary {SPONTA EMRN Valea Headquarters,” 
Council. $3 50) lucie are sizes and designs available for all 


requirements .. . and we will gladly furnish 
Scenes from the Life of Jesus arranged by FREE a full size pre-view drawing of a 


plaque to meet your needs. Let us help you! 
Write today for illustrated catalog FM. 


; United States Bronze Sign 
The Story of the Springfield Plan by Clar- Company, Ine. 
ence I. Chatto and Alice L. Halligan (New 570 Broadway New York 12, N.Y. 
York, Barnes & Noble. $2.75) 


Tootka, the Little Russian Train by Rob- 


inson (New York, American Society for Rus- E S A i M E N T S 


sian Relief. 50 cents) 
Wak i Chrisiienitvlls hn Bailli FOR CLERGY AND CHOIR 
e restagnity Dy Jotun Baillie: (New Altar Linens ¢ Embroideries ¢ Materials 


York, Scribner’s, $1) by the Yard. Tailoring. Send for Catalogue. 


When You Marry by Evelyn M. Duvall and 
eee Hill (New York, Association Press. J. M. HALL, Inc. 
3. 


Albert Ten Eyck Gardner (New York, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. $1) 


Office and Salesroom 


Where Art Thou? by C. Avery Mason (New 14 W. 40th St., New York 18. Tel. Chickering 4-3308 
York, Morehouse-Gorham. $1.50) 


The UNIQUE Plan 


This is the GO AHEAD SIGNAL for those groups who 
have written in months past regarding this plan and 
learned because of the war effort, the idea must be post- 
poned, I am happy to say that all orders can now be 
filled as plans are completed. 
Your organization can earn $100.00 and 24 sturdy card 
tables by selling advertising, appearing on each table, to 
local merchants. You keep $100.00 of the money you col- 
re and I send you the 24 Vel aa be prepaid, 

U fs eal for Churches, Women’s Clubs, Masonic, Eastern 
It's Easy No Time Star Chapters, and many other live organizations. 
No Risk Limit 


Write for details of other plans + W.Matuers, Advertising Card Tables 


giving you more money and 1209 Kings Highway West, Mt. Ephraim, (Camden County) 
fewer tables. New Jersey 


HELP THE WORLD’S MOST PITIFUL 
SUFFERERS—THOSE WITH LEPROSY! 


Their situation is worse today than ever before with 
so many appeals for help elsewhere. But we cannot 
neglect those whom Jesus singled out to heal. With 
your gift, shelter, medical supplies and preventive 
measures will be administered by consecrated Christian 
workers and missionaries at 80 mission stations, in- 
cluding St. Timothy’s at Cape Mount, Liberia. 


AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, Incorporated 
(File 3-F) 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

I enclose herewith $.-.--.... to pay in part or wholly 
for the care of a child with leprosy at $30 a year, 


By preventive measures this Name -—--~-~-~--1-----------------------20ee nen ne nen nn nenn= 
child might have been spared 
the physical and mental suffer- Street and No,.--~-.--~---------~---- 0-02 =- 000 =n nn ne nn anne 
ing of a pathetically distorted 
face. Town, Zone and State..--.---.--.-..-------..--------------- 
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“Make it a Memorial 


with SPIRITUAL significance” 


That is the expressed demand of church people. To fill this need 
we offer three large beautifully framed pictures of Christ—each 
a true full-color reproduction of an original oil painting by Warner 
E. Sallman. You can find no more appropriate memorial to the 
church’s men and women in the Service. A Story-Interpretation, 
given FREE with each picture, furnishes excellent material for 
a dedication program. 


IMPRESSIVELY LARGE 35 x 45 FRAME 


Adequate for Auditorium, Chapel, Tabernacle, etc. 

The lovely “Barbizon” frame is charming and elegant. Finished in gold- 
bronze, it fits into any setting. A true work of art, it augments the richness, 
warmth and strength of the pictures. In large rooms a combination hanging 
of two or three pictures is very impressive. 

“Verplexed” for Permanency 

“Verplexing” seals in the colors and protects the surface; gives an embossed 
effect which simulates the brush marks of the original oil painting. “Verplexed” 
pictures are framed without glass—after the manner of valuable originals. 


THREE Scllman SUBJECTS NOW AVAILABLE---LARGE SIZE 


No. 4000—Head of Christ, 35x45 
No. 4002—Christ at Heart’s Door, 35x45 
No. 4003—The Lord Is My Shepherd, 35x45 


A bronze name plate (available through your picture supplier) provides permanent 
marking of your memorial. 


A WARNER PRESS PRODUCT 


ORDER FROM YOUR CHURCH SUPPLIES DEALER 


“The Worst Right End” 


Tue widely known Brazilian novelist, 
Erico Verissimo, recently visited the 
Southern Cross School, Porto Alegre, 
where he was a student from 1920 to 
1923, to give one of a series of good- 
will lectures on the United States. He 
has just completed a lecture and in- 
struction tour in the United States at 
the request of the State Department. | 
The most outstanding local weekly 
literary magazine covered his visit with 
a picture story. 

Senor Verissimo said in this speech 
that he had made his first attempts at 
fiction writing while attending the 
school. He also described himself as 
“the worst right end the Southern 
Cross football team ever had.” He is 
well known in the United States as 
author of Brazilian Literature, an Out- 
line (New York, Macmillan, 1945). 


Igorots’ Courage was High 
One of the Church’s missionaries in 
the Mountain Province of the Philip- 
pine Islands writes to a friend in the 
United States: “I am so glad you saw 
our beloved islands before they were 
laid waste. Great as the destruction 
was, it could not destroy the faith and 
courage of the blessed Igorots. They 
have risen to heights I thought it 
would take generations to attain. The 
sacrifices they made and the risks they 
took for us—all of us I mean, not just 
their missionaries—are beyond descrip- 
tion. And the high courage with which 
they met their own terrible trials—far 
greater than ours, was superb.” 


Brazilian Ordains American 
For the first time an American mis- 
sionary was ordained by a native-born 
bishop when the Rev. Benjamin F. 
Axelroad was advanced from the diaco- 
nate to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. 
Athalicio Pithan, Suffragan Bishop of 
Southern Brazil. Impressive services 
were held in the Pro-Cathedral of the 
Ascension, Porto Alegre, for which spe- 
cial music for the Portuguese words 
was written by the Rev. Orlando Bap- 
tiste. Only one other North American 
took part in the service, the Rev. Al- 
bert Roberts. In addition to a large 
Brazilian congregation, there were 
present fourteen members of the Eng- 
lish-speaking congregation of which 
Mr. Axelroad now has charge. 
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ernational Solid Bronze for 


AR MEMORIALS ¢ HONOR ROLLS 


DONOR TABLETS 
‘and other Church purposes 


| Many designs, superb work- 
manship, modest prices. 


Write for free catalogue F 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
36 East 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y. 


PIPE ORGANS 


The David Marr Company 
Organ Builders Warsaw, N. Y. 
Restoration, Rebuilding and Addi- 
tions, Chimes, etc. 


SIRETA MASON 


562 Fifth Ave.. New York 19, N. Y. 


DOSSALS — COPES — STOLES 
Eucharistic Vestments 
Frontals — Albs — Surplices 


‘Do you know a 


veteran’ who needs 
this help? 


Will they come 
bach to your 
church? 


COOD-BY 
TO t. 1. 


by Maxwell Droke 


ENDORSED 
by Chaplains, 
Pastors, and 
Lay Leaders 
everywhere 


“IT would like to see this volume placed 
in every discharged veteran’s hands as 


required reading.—Chaplain John H. 
Carper eee 
“Here is a book every serviceman 


should read even if his family or his 
church have to send it to him.’’—Chris- 
tian Evangelist 


Bt 


“T shall put it into the hands of my 
friends and returning servicemen.”— 
Parker P. Jordan, Sec’y Y.M.C.A., In- 


$I YOUR OWN 
BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


order from 
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Church Uses Radio 


Continued from page 19 


Many local stations are making use of 
the National Council transcriptions, 
The Living People. The National 
Council is also codperating in spon- 
soring a new series of six transcrip- 
tions, dramatizations of the stories of 
heroic Christians in the Philippines, 
Burma, Europe, and our own isolated 
areas, planned to aid the postwar re- 
construction of various Churches. 


Since his first’ broadcast in 1921, 
Dean van Etten has preached continu- 
ously both in Pittsburgh and in Bos- 
ton. Other ministers were invited to 
share the Calvary pulpit; eventually 
the Dean went on a national hook-up. 
Since that early beginning, religious 
time on the air has steadily increased, 
except during the war when free time 
programs had to give way to vital 
news commentaries, reports, and 
bond rallies. Many other Churches 
have seen the opportunity and taken 
advantage of radio, following Dean 
van Etten’s lead. In the next twenty- 
five years, fully as great an opportuni- 
ty will come to the Church with tele- 
vision. Dean van Etten looks forward 
tc this missionary service. 


In a more humorous mood, Dean 
van Etten remembers that television 
will bring problems to the parson, even 
as radio has. ‘After the first two 
broadcasts, they respectfully asked me 
to refrain from joining in the hymns. 
My poor voice had a way of straying 
from melody to bass and back to mel- 
ody again, and as I stood nearest the 
microphone, I had an advantage over 
the choir which, unfortunately, could 
not drown me out.” 


Headquarters for BIBLES 


Prayerbooks, separate or com- 
bined with New Hymnal. 


Send for descriptive list. 
preeCOr aL CHURCH BOOK STORE 
WITH LYCETT, Inc. 
317 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md, 


WANTED, GOOD FOSTER HOMES for boys 
and giris rangmg irom infancy to sixteen 
years within Ba:timore City, Maryland, or in 
Counties immediately surrounding. ‘These chil- 
dren are not tor adoption. They are normai young 
Americans who will need care for varying periods 
of time with understanding foster parents having 
stable income and adequate living quarters. Chil- 
dren’s Agency wiil provide maintenance, For de- 
tails, write: Family and Children’s Society, 204 W. 
Lanvale Street, Baltimore 17, Maryiand. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HEALING belongs in The Church! Do you 
read The Church's only magazine of Heal- 
ing? It is called “SHARING,” published 
monthly (12 pages) at $1.00 a year postpaid. 
Send for sample copy 
Editor: The Rev. John Gayner Banks, Litt.D. 
2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 
ee! 
—————— 
THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
Founded by Bishop White 1833 
Donates to Missions, Institutions and Parishes 
unable to purchase them, in limited grants, 
—Pew size, 
The Book ot Common Prayer 
The Church Hymnal (words only). 
Apply Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y 
1935 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOYD 


WALL PAPERS| 


ARE LASTING, 
INSIST ON SEEING THEM 
WHEREVER LOCATED 
W.H.S. LLOYD CO, INC. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO - BOSTON: NEWARK 


CHOIR VESTMENTS| 


Graduation Caps and Gowns, 
Nurses’ Capes. Fine materials, 
beautiful work. State needs, name 
of Church. Catalog, samples on 
request. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1128 S. 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


The Easter Story 


Guide. 


Cathedral Pictures have visualized in thirty-one kodachromes 
the Easter Story, and to these they have added (to complete the Easter 
Kit) seven slides of Easter Hymns and a valuable Easter Program 


Order now to avoid disappointment. 


Aids to Visual Education 
2067 Broadway, New York 23, New York 


Send us the Complete Easter Kit 


' THE STANLEY BOWMAR COMPANY 


© in Readymounts, 
© in Glass binders, 
© We do not have an S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector. 


$18.50 
$22.30 
Send particulars. 
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MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER §ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 


CLERGY and CHOIR 


Vestments 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks, 


Academic Hoods, Birettas, Caps 
“Quality—fairly priced” 1946 
|) i ea Makers 109 Years 


COX SONS & VINING, I 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, 


BY 


Money for Your Treasury 


Our NO INVESTMENT PROJECTS offer quick 
profits for your organization. Sell quality VA- 
NILLA SHAMPOO and other items. 
SAMPLE FREE TO OFFICIAL 
Write today for particulars to: Dept. E 
NORWALK COSMETIC CO., Norwalk, O. 


Peace in Japan 
Continued from page 15 


An oft-repeated G. I. remark is, “Boy! 
I'll bet these people never had such a 
good time in all their lives!” 

The impact of these lessons on the 
thinking of Japan has been devastat- 
ing. To all outward appearances, at 
least, the decadent Buddhism and ar- 
tificial Shintoism of the nation have 
collapsed. The old gods are dead! 

Never popular in an arrogant na- 
tion riding rough-shod over humanity, 
Christianity is now attracting much 
curiosity, if for no better reason than 
that it is the religion of the Ameri- 
cans. Any missionary: coming from 


the United States would, among other 
things, be guaranteed a large audi- 
ence anxious to learn English. But 
deeper in the mind of that audience 
would be an unexpressed desire to 
learn more than our language. 


And 


20 Exchange Place 


THE RETIRING FUND FOR DEACONESSES 
(Incorporated Under Laws of New York) 


Except for allowances granted in a few cases by the National Council, 
The Retiring Fund for Deaconesses is the only Benefit Fund for all 
the Deaconesses of the Church. Deaconesses are not included in the 
Church Pension Fund. Demands upon the resources of the Fund are 
increasing as Deaconesses who have served faithfully become old or 
infirm. Contributions in any amount and correspondence regarding 
gifts or bequests designed for special-purpose funds may be addressed to: 


Edmund Ruffin Beckwith, Esq., Treasurer 


New York 5, N. Y. 


SMILING SCOT, Dept. RC-5; 5 E. Long Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


Japan has much to learn, If some of 
our glib fellow countrymen who do 
not believe in Christian Missions could 
observe the treatment of womankind 
in Japan, I doubt if they would re- 
main quite so glib. Our G.I.’s criti- 
cize this characteristic of Japanese life 
more than any other. But they also 
notice a widespread disregard for the 


General MacArthur Says: 


Would that we could give the 
Japanese people Christianity now. 
We’re here to sow an idea, free- 
dom and democracy. If we can do 
that, it is possible to have peace 
in the Pacific for a thousand years. 


truth, an appalling absence of charity, 
a baffling lack of respect for individual 
rights, and a backwardness which re- 
flects only a basic disbelief in life. As 
one Marine expressed it, “Japanese 
life is hollow.” : 

There are many attitudes and 
points of character amongst our own 
marines and soldiers which definitely 
show the need for greater missionary 
work at home. But still, the overall 
behavior of our troops in Japan has 
unquestionably opened the mind of a 
heathen nation. And this is the fruit 
of missions at home. 

Having come to Japan with the pur- 
pose of disarming her, our Armed 
Forces now find themselves with the 
divine purpose of showing her a bet- 
ter path. By their example, indeed, 
they are paving the way for the mis- 
sionaries to come. 

There will be some who will react 
against doing good to those who were 
so recently our bitter and ruthless ene- 
mies. To the marines out here, how- 
ever, such a point of view is totally il- 
logical. “What were we fighting for?” 
they ask. Need we take the attitude 
of Jonah towards Nineveh? 

Before the Christian Church there 
lies an opportunity unparalleled in all 
history. For whatever reasons, as a 
nation, Japan is penitent. She is now 
ready to listen to the preachers of the 
Gospel. ‘And how shall they preach, 
except they be sent?” 


Next Month— Recent Develop- 
ments in the Japanese Church. 
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World Council of Churches 


Continued from page 8 


They are furthering a tradition of 
active participation by the Anglican 
Communion. For it was the 1910 Gen- 
eral Convention which supported Bish- 
op Brent by calling the first World 
Conference on Faith and Order. Wil- 
liam Temple and the present Bishop 
of Chichester, the Rt. Rev. G. K. A. 
Bell, have worked with Churchmen in 
this country such as the Rt. Rev. 
James DeWolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode 
Island, and George Craig Stewart, late 
Bishop of Chicago. 

Inspired by these leaders, the Epis- 
copal Church has contributed its share 
of the Geneva budget and supported 
such activities as the present program 
for Material Aid to Europe. Ten 
per cent of the receipts of the Recon- 
struction and Advance Fund is ap- 
propriated to the Commission on 
World Council Services, the Church 
Committee for Relief in Asia, and 
other accredited interchurch agencies 
for relief to Sister Churches. 

Still the task is only in its initial 
phase. Although ninety Church- 
es from thirty-one countries have ac- 
cepted the invitation to join the 
World Council, more yet remain to 
join in the future. The magnitude of 
future possibilities is almost beyond 
our present comprehension. From 
each individual Friend of the World 
Council to the parish he supports, to 
the Church with which his parish is 
allied, and the country which. shelters 
that Church, to the central Assembly 
representing them all which will soon 
hold its first meeting, a power 
emanates. It tells us there is no long- 
er time for divisions. ‘This power is 
founded on the living faith that only 
through the message of Jesus can the 
world find a way to permanent peace. 


Church Congress Lenten Booklet, 1946 


THE DIVINE ACTION 
Tue RevereND oh Gene PITTENGER 


A consideration of the deep and enrich- 
ing significance of the Church as the 
mystical Body of Christ, with its central 
action in the Lord’s Supper. 25 cents. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
207 Farmington Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


Ready February 15th 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Begin your Subscription to The Quiet Hour in 
April... and receive as a new subscriber the cur- 


rent Quarterly Issue FREE. Mail Coupon BELOW. 


Those who seek the abiding comfort and happiness of inner peace 
will truly appreciate The Quiet Hour. This stimulating devotional 
guide encourages meditation—inspires greater faith, strength and 
understanding—and lights the way to truer Christian living. 


Each devotion in The Quiet Hour contains a meditation, a prayer, 
a Bible reading and a thought to carry through each day—all 
carefully related and developed to fulfill your spiritual needs.. 
Mail your order today and enjoy the inner peace that awaits you 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 


in The Quiet Hour. 


Our Special Introductory 
Ofer entitles you to 5 quar- 
terly issues for the price of 


four. 456 Daily Devotions for 


ONLY 25c. One for EVERY 
day for 15 months. Order 
vour Subscription TODAY. 


“MAIL COUPON 


' Enclosed please find $ TOK = 


928 QB North,Grove Ave., Elgin, III. 


subscriptions to The Quiet Hour at Special In- 
troductory Offer of 5 quarterly issues for 25c. 


Name. 


| 
| 
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SCHOOLS 


The Patterson Sch ool 
= —— : 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Western North Carolina. 
Accredited. Grades 7-12. Spiritual 
training emphasized. Self-help plan. 


George F. Wiese, Supt. 


COLLEGE Legerwood TYPING 
PREPARATORY N. Cc. FORESTRY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


AGRICULTURE 


ST. ANDREW’S SCHOOL 
West Barrington, Rhode Island 


52nd year. 12 months’ program with 


summer school and camp. Grades 3-12. 
College preparatory with vocational training. 


REV. IRVING ANDREW EVANS 


Rector and Headmaster 


DEVEAUX SCHOOL 


1852—1946 

A military Church school founded for the ex- 
press purpose of establishing full scholarships 
for boys of fine character and exceptional 
ability. provided their fathers are deceased. 
Thorough preparation for, college; tuition for 
Boys WhOES ances ee bwin: ee pace Ri 
and eight grade_nine to twelve 

For catalog, address THE HEADMASTER, 


DeVeaux School. Niagara Falls, New York 


fie 


G&CHOOL for nNovs 


Intermediate School: Seventh to Ninth 
Grades. Upper School; College Entrance 
Requirements. Sailing and other salt- 
water sports on the Rappahannock 
v River. Apply to 

- The Rev. S. Janney Hutton, Headmaster 
| Christchurch School Christchurch, Va. 


/ 

ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 
tion; Commerce; Music; Physical Education. 

Address: President. 
Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, No. Carolina. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For in- 
formation and rates, write: 


R. P. Kent, Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 


for CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 


I Embroideries, Etc. ( 
oN NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL CHURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO. 

Division of 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 
821-23, ARCH: ST. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Vestments : Hangings ° Stoles 


Kansas Rural Mission 


Continued from page 13 


rural areas, but any gain that came 
from that was soon dissipated by the 
coming of war industries. A few of 
the little towns of this smaller type 
have succumbed completely, but for 
the most part they dropped from the 
1,000-1,500 population class to little 
trading centers. 


In the interstices of depressions, 
the attraction of high wages in the 
city and of war-created industry can 
be found the usual hardships of farm- 
ing and ranching coupled with the 
worst drought the Middle West had 
ever experienced. Dust storms did 
not affect eastern Kansas as they were 
over two hundred miles to the west 
and south of us. In the face of such 
conditions it is assumed by some so- 
ciologists that only the least enter- 
prising will remain, but this will not 
apply to eastern Kansas. The rural 
folk who held on were land owners. 
Everything they had was in their 
land. They could not sell it for any- 
thing like its true value and so they 
just held on. But this holding on is 
not as simple as all that. So much 
of the rural man is in his land and the 
land is in him. It is not only his 
means of livelihood, but it is also his 
way of life. He throws none of these 
away in commercial deal. 


The sifting-out process is fairly 
complete and out of it has come a lit- 
tle rural community, not so very at- 
tractive outwardly, but in its essential 
character it is made up of people of 
the highest integrity and stability. In 
spite of what meets the eye they have 
made permanent communities. At 
first sight, they do not seem attractive 
opportunities for the Church. And so 
they are not when we think of the 
Church as ministering to people only 
in terms of Gothic architecture, pipe 
organs, and vested choirs, but the 
Church people of Kansas are becoming 
increasingly conscious that their di- 
ocesan missionary work lies along the 
lines of ministering to the total life 
of the community. They want their 
Church to go into these little towns, 
not to be served, because then they 
know it will never even get a start, 
but rather to serve, by working at the 
very center of all the deeper concerns 
of its life. 


SCHOOLS 


’ on the 
St. flary’s Ball wave 
Episcopal school for girls 6 to 18, established 
1837. Thorough college preparation. Separate 
Lower School. Music, Art, Dramatics, and 
Secretarial subjects. Easily accessible te New 
York and Philadelphia. 
FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 

Headmistress Box F Burlington, N. J 


Under Sisters of St. 
Helena (Episcopal) 


MARGARET HALL 


Small country boarding and day school for 
girls, from primary through high school. Ac- 
credited college preparatory. Modern building 
recently thoroughly renovated includes gym- 


nasium and swimming pool. Campus of 6 acres 
with ample playground space, hockey field and 
tennis court. Riding. Board and Tuition $800. 
For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, Prin., 
O.S.H., Box F, Versailles, Kentucky. 


Kenosha, 
KEMPER HALL Kenosha, 
Boarding and day school for girls offering 
thorough college preparation and training for 
purposeful living. Study of the Fine Arts en- 
couraged. Complete sports program. Junior 
School department. Beautiful lake shore cam- 
pus. Under direction of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Catalog on request. Address Box F. 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH WORK 
is offered to qualified women at 

The New York Training School for 

Deaconesses and other Church Workers 


Write to: Deaconess Ruth Johnson 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th Street 
New York 25, New York 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 
A graduate school preparing women for 
Church positions in the fields of religious 
education, social service, and evangelistic 
work. Opportunity to work for advanced de- 
grees. Special training for work in Orient. 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 
1820 Scenic Ave. Berkeley 4, California 


St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing 
New York City 


Offers a 3-year course in nursing to high 

school and college graduates. College gradu- 

ates may be admitted with 9 months’ advanced 

credit allowance. For details write to: 

The Director of Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
421 West 113th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


Founded 1887 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
School of Nursing 


Approved three year course. Four years 
of High School, high scholastic and 
moral qualifications essential. Scholarships 
available. 

Apply to Director of Nurses 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ST 
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YOUR TEACHING PROGRAM 
FOR THE YEAR— Soc 


The Following Splendid “Jeaching Films pore révadlable 


“Child of Bethlehem” “A Certain Nobleman” 
“Story of the Prodigal Son” “No Greater Power” 
“Who is My Neighbor” “Journey Into Faith” 
“Man of Faith” “A Woman to Remember” 


“Voice in the Wilderness” “Voice in the Wilderness” 


Part 1 Part 2 
“Blind Beggar of Jerusalem” “Festival of Spring” (Color) 
“We Too Receive” Hs 8 hy Will Be Done” 


Cathedral 


6404 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


Write for the location of your closest library 


FINEST FILMS FOR THE CHURCH 


AUXILIARIES—GUILDS—CLUBS 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS —SOCIBTIES—ete. 


of this Special Offer ‘| 


It’s Easy! It’s Dignified! It’s Cime Cested ! 


SELL GREETING CARD BOX ASSORTMENTS of nationally- 
known quality, and make up to 100% profit. Pen-’n-Brush Studios 
Greeting Cards have been featured for years by leading Religious 
and Social groups. Pen-’n-Brush values are recognized as an assured 
and easy means of increasing income for Building and Repair 
Funds, Offerings and other worthy purposes. 


— HERE’S THE PLAN ~ 
SHOW ACTUAL SAMPLES 


There is no obligation! Send Brush-stroke Slogan Stationery. 
for samples “on approval” of You will also receive literature 


our seven key 1946 box assort- describing our entire line of 
ments. We make it easy for greeting cards, gift wrappings 
you to equip yourself with and stationery, with selling 
these SEVEN money-making suggestions. You will find, as 
Pen-’n-Brush boxes by offering so many others have, that it’s 5g 
them (for a limited time only) easy and enjoyable to show 
at a total cost of only three and sell Pen-’n-Brush greet- C o 3. 
dollars. (Resale Price $6.20). ing cards and stationery. Re- ON a a ae 
Simply fill in coupon and mail member — you are offering "THDAY yi Ge 
it with remittance. You will nationally-known Pen-’n-Brush |) f 4UMOp,..  % 6... 2 
receive these seven boxes plus values, and you will receive thy oo) ee ee 
samples of our Pen-line and orders galore! 
‘4 ASTON Tite. ee 

ACT NOW! EARLY START IS ESSENTIAL R ve : 
Send for your Pen-’n-Brush samples TODAY. This carefully T pies 
selected group of Greetings for All Occasions will delight you. ls 
Nothing succeeds like showing the ACTUAL SAMPLES. And Op eo a a ae 


yours is the added confidence of knowing orders will be filled 
promptly with traditional Pen-’n-Brush efficiency. 


PEN-’N-BRUSH STUDIOS (DEPT. F-2) 
154 Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


: Please send ON APPROVAL* your SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER of SEVEN 
D Spd | 1946 key boxes (RESALE PRICE $6.20). Enclosed is check [] or money 
: / Th, € _ order [] for $3.00. (Please do not send bills or coins). 


. : : : for . NAME Ga.%, men cansiat neuro lbr ccm eeak la ncas meme eRe ee cian eae 
- : Sap les | GIT Yue real ne eee nen eae ZONE......... STATE icy oe das cccsenes 


: as Beas se / * I am Pastor [] Superintendent [] Teacher [] Member 
LAS: se Pee ee. ae. Name: of), Organizations .ccsiskcc caiciiets vere tibays alma re crab lesa wie lie Rictete awinsia nae : 
Se ; Oe * ON APPROVAL: Subject to FULL refund if you return samples within » 

=i 0 days. Please Note: ONLY ONE Special Sample Offer 

may be ordered by any organization. 


